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Heinz Hartmann 


Managers and Entrepreneurs: 


A Useful Distinction? 


The rationalization of industrial management has limited the role 
of innovation and encouraged the substitution of the concept of mana- 
ger for that of entrepreneur. The author shows that the distinction is 
still useful if entrepreneurship is redefined in terms of formal authority. 
This requires the replacement of Schumpeter’s classical emphasis upon 
innovation with Weber’s concept of the entrepreneur as the source of 
all formal authority within the organization. A survey of German man- 
agement suggests that Weber's definition and the author’s concepts are 
operational. Other bases of differentiation such as decision making, 
functional role, and charismatic qualities are analyzed.* 

Heinz Hartmann is assistant professor and research associate in 


Princeton University. 


DURING the recent upsurge of interest in the industrial develop- 
ment of “less advanced” countries scholars have unearthed many 
examples of individual economic innovation that are in fairly 
close accord with Schumpeter’s concept of entrepreneurship. These 
cases seem to be in marked contrast to the bureaucracies of highly 
industrialized economies where innovation occupies a decreasing 
proportion of entrepreneurial activity and, as a function, is shared 
throughout management and other groups. 

*This article was written under the Inter-University Study of Labor Problems 


in Economic Development, undertaken jointly by the Universities of California, 
Chicago, Harvard, Princeton, and M.I.T. and financed mainly by the Ford Foundation. 
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Schumpeter himself anticipated a gradual substitution of man- 
agement for entrepreneurship, and his forebodings have in large 
measure come true. Cases in point are the professionalization of 
business administration, the mechanization particularly of research 
and development, and the bureaucratization of the industrial 
organization. So why continue to speak of entrepreneurs as distinct 
from management? 

It is the thesis of this article that this distinction continues to be 
useful, albeit in perspectives different from those of Schumpeter. 
It is proposed here that we redefine both the concepts of entre- 
preneur and manager in terms of their relationship to formal 
authority in the organization. Schumpeter explicitly rejected this 
point of reference for his own analysis.1 We intend, however, to 
demonstrate the usefulness of such a description and the distinction 
between the two types of executives by reference to empirical 
situations and to related theoretical concepts. 


SCHUMPETER’S ENTREPRENEUR 


Schumpeter’s definition of entrepreneurship and of the entre- 
preneur® was hardly explicit and thus requires an examination of 
his concepts before we can enter into the intended redefinition. 
His best-known description of entrepreneurship is found in The 
Theory of Economic Development, where he identifies this func- 
tion as “the carrying out of new combinations.’® Later he refined 
this definition by saying: 

The essence of entrepreneurship lies in the perception and exploita- 
tion of new opportunities in the realm of business.... It always has 
to do with bringing about a different use of national resources in that 
they are withdrawn from their traditional employ and subjected to new 
combinations. The nature of this effort is characterized by objective 
and subjective difficulties.... Objectively, for instance, the data for 


‘Joseph A. Schumpeter, The Theory of Economic Development, tr. by Redvers 
Opie (Harvard Economic Studies, vol. XLVI; Cambridge, Mass., 1934), p. 20. 

*The function of entrepreneurship is an analytical attribute. By contrast, the 
entrepreneur is a concrete unit. As such, he displays innumerable attributes includ- 
ing many different functions. Schumpeter’s overriding concern with entrepreneur- 
ship led him to identify certain persons performing this function as entrepreneurs. 
As the title of the article indicates, we are predominantly interested in his definition 
of concrete persons. 
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production and marketing of an unknown product obviously cannot 
be known from experience, in the sense that this is possible for a pro- 
duction and marketing-organization which essentially concerns itself 
today with what it was concerned with in the previous year. Rather the 
conditions have to be estimated and assessed (e.g. the expected demand) 
or have to be created independently. Here, the possibility of mistakes 
is larger not only by decrees but of a larger order.* 

The entrepreneur in short is the individual who carried out 
this function. 

Manacement, or Leitung as Schumpeter calls it in the German 
text, is defined differently from entrepreneurship. It involves 
largely routine administration including decision making and the 
control of others. Managerial decision makers, however, simply 
draw conclusions from known circumstances, and the control 
function essentially consists of correcting individual aberrations 
from a predetermined course of events. According to Schumpeter, 
“it is but common sense to recognize that the economic function of 
deciding how much wool to buy for one’s process of production and 
the function of introducing a new process of production do not 
stand on the same footing, either in practice or in logic.’ In 
essence then the manager is an individual who runs his business on 
established lines. 

The comparison of entrepreneurship with labor in general and 
management in specific brings out some of the indeterminacies and 
inconsistencies in these concepts. Schumpeter, for instance, admit- 
ted that there was something creative about management “in that 
it sets itself its own ends,’’® and had characterized its function of 
decision making as “an essential distinguishing feature.”? How- 
ever, his almost exclusive concern with innovation (and the absence 
of innovation in managerial decision making) finally makes him 
lump management together with labor into one residual category. 
As long “as individuals in their economic conduct simply draw 


“Der Unternehmer,” in Ludwig Elster et al., eds.. Handwédrterbuch der Staats- 
vissenschaften (4th ed.; Jena, 1928), p. 483. Italics his. 

*Business Cycles (New York, 1939), I, 102. See also Schumpeter’s Theorie der 
wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung (Munich, 1926), p. 123, and “Der Unternehmer,” p. 
184, 

*Theory, p. 20. 

Ibid. 
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conclusions from known circumstances. ..it is of no significance 
whether they are directing or directed.’’® 

Although we have to accept this equation of management and 
labor within Schumpeter’s framework, some critical questions 
must be raised about the relationship of entrepreneurship to other 
functions. At one point the function of the entrepreneur is iden- 
tified as ‘‘a special type of work the characteristics of which are 
different from those of any other type of work.’’® Instead, however, 
of refining this distinction between the various types, Schumpeter 
declines to designate entrepreneurship as labor.’® Instead he 
“resolves” this problem by going to a higher level of generalization, 
calling entrepreneurship an “activity.’”” He does try to recover 
some specificity by describing entrepreneurship as a relationship 
also; the entrepreneur is said ‘to influence or govern others.” 
Meaningful as this particular definition is, it does not contribute 
to a more specific differentiation of the entrepreneur’s role. 

Another difficulty lies in the character of innovation, which 
includes both the perception and the exploitation of opportunities. 
Schumpeter had taken pains to point out that entrepreneurship 
to him meant more than “mental initiative.”” He thought of initia- 
tive as both “the decision on what shall happen and the enforce- 
ment of this decision.”!* A number of writers have taken exception 
to this definition by pointing out that the actual carrying out of 
these decisions takes entrepreneurship into the realm of technical 
operations and into a position of management or of labor.’ 
Schumpeter himself is of little help in this debate because, as 
just noted, he did not systematically distinguish between the 
various types of work. 

Another difficulty with Schumpeter’s concept of entrepreneur- 
ship lies in the shift of emphasis in his definition. In The Theor) 
the entrepreneur is characterized as one who carries out new com- 
binations of means of production. This point is elaborated in 


‘Tbid., p. 21. *“Der Unternehmer,” p. 482. 

J bid., also Theorie, p. 129. The German term Arbeit can be translated either as 
“work” or “labor.” 

Unternehmer,” p. 482. Ibid. 

“Erich Haussermann, Der Unternehmer (Tiibinger wirtschaftswissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen, ser. 3, vol. XIV; Stuttgart, 1932), pp. 21-30. See also Guido Turin, 
Der Begriff des Unternehmers (Mitteilungen aus dem handelswissenchaftlichen Sem 
inar der Universitit Ziirich, N.F., no. 84; Zurich, 1947), pp. 173, 22, et passim. 
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Schumpeter’s 1928 article, where he maintains that this function 
can be useful “only where something new is to be enacted which 
is not yet handled on the basis of experience or routine.”'* Later, 
however, Schumpeter associates entrepreneurship with decision 
making of strategic importance.’® That is, he abandons his former 
accentuation of the creative character of entrepreneurship and 
replaces it by a less conditional emphasis on decision making. At 
this point the dividing lines between the entrepreneur and the 
manager are more vague than ever and seem indeed to blend into 
each other. 

It is tempting to explain this conceptual modification in terms 
of social developments. As Schumpeter had been the first to 
observe, “innovation” in his sense of the word has been declining 
in importance and scope. There is decreasing need and opportunity 
now for an entrepreneur to estimate and assess the givens of his 
action. This trend in good part subverts the creative response of 
the entrepreneur. The reasons underlying such developments are 
not difficult to find. Schumpeter gives us his own cues: “The more 
precisely we come to know the natural and social worlds, the more 
perfect our command over facts, the more items we can simply, 
quickly, and accurately compute as time and the trend of ration- 
alization go on—the less important will be this function [of 


“Der Unternehmer,” p. 482. The German word durchsetzen has been variously 
translated into English as “exploitation,” “enforcement,” “enacting,” “handling,” 
“carrying out”—but it is hoped that the reader will be able to understand the 
meaning of the German term. 

BFistory of Economic Analysis (New York, 1954), p. 895: “No doubt, different 
authors defined this function fof the entrepreneur] in different ways. But Mr. Dobb's 
later turn of the phrase that entrepreneurs (‘undertakers’) are the people ‘who take 
the ruling decisions’ of economic life...might well serve as a common motto for 
them all. In describing the period’s work on this topic as one of its major contribu- 
tions to economic analysis, we have placed ourselves on the same standpoint.” In 
The Theory Schumpeter at one point speaks of “the making and execution of 
strategic decisions” in connection with the function of the military leader; inasmuch 
as he uses military leadership as an analogy to entrepreneurship, this shift in empha- 
sis can be traced in its beginnings to much earlier years. See Theory, p. 77. Fritz 
Redlich elsewhere has commented on a more comprehensive shift, from a macro- 
economic to a microeconomic perspective. See Redlich, Unternehmerforschung und 
Weltanschauung, AKy&los, & (Fasc. 3, 1955), 277-300. 

“Theorie, p. 125. See also Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy 
3d ed.; New York, 1950), 132-134, and The Creative Response in Economic History 
Journal of Economic History, 7 (Nov. 1947), 157-158. 
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Schumpeter never claimed that entrepreneurship was the pre- 
dominant function of the entrepreneur. On the contrary, he not 
only denied that innovation could be a profession of its own, but 
he also thought that “other kinds of activity. ..as a rule must be 
much more conspicuous than the essential one.”? So a reduction in 
the scope of entrepreneurship, i.e., in the share of time, thought, 
and other scarce resources invested in innovation, may not seem 
to affect his concept of the entrepreneur. We can safely assume, 
however, that the general significance of this function explains, 
at least in part, why certain individuals were named after this func- 
tion. So when the function declines not only in scope but also 
in importance, the question arises as to whether it still constitutes 
a useful characterization of the functionary. 

Furthermore, this function is now increasingly segmented and 
carried out by a more diverse group of people. Although inno- 
vation never was the prerogative or profession of any one executive, 
or even group of executives, it apparently was considered suffi- 
ciently concentrated in some to warrant their differentiation, as 
entrepreneurs, from those who also shared in this function. Today 
top management shares both “the perception and the exploitation 
of new opportunities” with various executives at lower levels, with 
staff specialists, and occasionally even with outside consultants. As 
Schumpeter himself indicates at one point, “more and more, the 
entrepreneur is offered decisions by his advisers.’’?* Is it still useful 
then to designate certain executives by a function that they now 
share with many other categories of personnel? The answer is that, 

"It is probably indicative of Schumpeter’s changing views on the relative preva 
lence of entrepreneurship and management in the activities of the entrepreneur that 
the English version of Theorie deviates from the original, published eight years 
earlier. The German text reads: “Therefore, the entrepreneur’s essential function 
must always appear mixed with other kinds of activity which, however, are not 
necessary or would appear in all such instances (Theorie, p. 115). By contrast, the 
English text asserts that these “accessory” activities “as a rule must be much more 
conspicuous” than entrepreneurship itself (Theory, p. 77). This passage obviously is 
one where “the exposition has been modified” rather than translated directly 
(Theory, p. xii), and it is a reasonable hypothesis that this modification was the 
response to a corresponding factual trend. 

%*“Der Unternehmer in der Volkswirtschaft von heute,” in Bernhard Harms, ed., 
Strukturwandlungen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft (Berlin, 1929), II, 317. See also 


Schumpeter, “Economic Theory and Entrepreneurial History,” in Essays of J. A. 
Schumpeter, ed. by Richard V. Clemence (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 256. 
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in combination with other reasons previously mentioned, there 
now seems indeed to be little reason to personify this function in 
certain select individuals called “‘entrepreneurs.”?® 

This conclusion has led a good number of businessmen and 
scholars to abandon the distinction between the entrepreneur and 
lower levels of the hierarchy.?° Colloquially and in formal speech, 
one often speaks of “management” or “executives.” These terms 
appear in various differentiations (top, middle, upper; junior, 
senior), but if taken literally they refer more to rank, age, and 
seniority than to function. More important still they do not espe- 
cially distinguish any one person or office as a proponent of inno- 
vation; at the most the topmost executive is singled out as the 
president, but this designation still refers to rank only and has a 
way of blending, via the vice-presidents, with top management and 
the hierarchy at large. Another concept that does not discriminate 
between decision makers is that of organization.*! This term 
includes both entrepreneurial and managerial functions, but it 
does not distinguish between entrepreneurs as concrete persons and 


managers. 


FORMAL AUTHORITY AS A DEFINING 
CHARACTERISTIC 
There is an interesting convergence in some sociological ideas 
on the dichotomy of manager and entrepreneur and Schumpeter’s 
concepts. In particular is this true for Weber’s school, which largely 
conceives of modern industrial organizations as administrative 
organizations or bureaucracies. Weber’s description of bureau- 


#At one point Schumpeter seems to approach this answer himself when he claims 
that “when we speak of the entrepreneur we do not mean so much a physical person 
as we do a function” (“Economic Theory,” p. 263). But, then, this statement is also 
typical of his imprecise conceptualization on this subject. 

*As Fritz Redlich says, “Just as it is untenable in dealing with economic reality 
to contrast innovation or invention with routine, so is it impossible to contrast inno 
vator with follower, with the disparaging implication that certain outstanding quali- 
ties are necessary to innovate but only lesser ones to follow the trail thus marked 
out,” (Entrepreneurship in the Initial Stages of Industrialization, Weltwirtchaftliches 
Archiv, 75 [Jan.-March, 1955], 62). Also Karl Deutsch, A Note on the History of 
Entrepreneurship, Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, I (no. 5), 8-16, and 
Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry (New York, 1956), pp. 336-337. 

“Frederick Harbison, Entrepreneurial Organization as a Factor in Economic 
Development, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 70 (Aug. 1956), 366. 
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cratic officials is not very different from Schumpeter’s definition of 
management, and the innovator entrepreneur is matched by corre- 
sponding conceptions in sociological theory. While this in itself is 
worth pointing out, we intend to make the further point that the 
sociological differentiation between the manager and the entre- 
preneur is a useful replacement for Schumpeter’s scheme. 

To Weber the industrial establishment was a special case of 
bureaucracy, one of his “ideal types” of social organization. The 
characteristics of this type are rationality and impersonality, hier- 
archical structure, and precise delimitation of areas of competence 
within the structure. With regard to position, the bureaucratic 
official is characterized by subordination to at least one superior; 
with regard to his activities, the most important functional cri- 
terion is his specialized knowledge. Bureaucratic administration 
proceeds by formal and specific rules, which in turn tend to ensure 
its continuity. Obviously this conception of rational administra- 
tion—which is, in every sense of the word, regelmdssig—and of the 
bureaucratic official is closely akin to Schumpeter’s description of 
management and the manager. 

The similarity goes farther. Weber explicitly singles out the 
head of this hierarchy from the bureaucratic officialdom of lower 
levels and presents the two functionaries as different social types. 
Not much attention is usually paid to this exception from the 
scheme of rational organization, even though it is of critical impor- 
tance both to an understanding of bureaucracy and its relationship 
to other types of social order and to the major thesis of this paper. 

“There are very important types of rational [authority]. ..,” 
says Weber, “‘which, with respect to the ultimate source of author- 
ity, belong to other categories.’’*? More specifically, “the capitalist 
entrepreneur is the only type who has been able to maintain 
immunity (at least relatively) from the unavoidable control by 
rational bureaucratic knowledge.”?3 Weber here does not refer 
only to owner entrepreneurs, where the point may seem self-sug- 
gestive, for elsewhere he claims that “the managing director or 

™Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, ed. and tr. by 
A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York, 1947), p. 332. 


Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, III 
Abt.; Tiibingen, 1922), p. 129. Italics his 


i 
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president of a large business corporation” is a bureaucratic official 
“only in a formal sense, and not substantively.’’** 

Weber saw, however, that in some of his analytical attributes 
the head of the hierarchy would approach the bureaucratic type. 
Thus he noted that the rational principle of the divorce of public 
moneys and equipment from the private property of the official 
“extends even to the leading entrepreneur.”*> At one point the 
differentiation between the head of the hierarchy and his bureau- 
cratic officials is described still more cautiously: “At the top of a 
bureaucratic organization, there is necessarily an element which is 
at least not purely bureaucratic.”** At first glance these various 
observations seem to be somewhat ambivalent. This is why it is 
important to understand the principal difference between the two 
types. 

Basically, officials differ from heads of hierarchies in the legiti- 
mation of their authority. The authority of the officials, i.e., 
managers, is primarily delegated authority; they receive it from 
the leader of the organization. So when they claim obedience from 
their subordinates, they justify their position of superiority in 
terms of their commission by their own superiors and ultimately 
by the topmost executive in the organization. The latter is always 
the source of all delegated** authority for members of the organiza- 
tion. The entrepreneur himself may justify his authority without 
reference to others or simply regard himself as the inlet through 
which authority from the outside enters the organization. The 
latter case is illustrated by the corporation president who himself 
is given authority by the stockholders and their assembly. The 
relationships inside and outside the organization proper, however, 
must not be confused; although such a president holds delegated 
authority in his dealings with the shareholders and their repre- 
sentatives, within the context of the individual corporation he is 
always the source of delegated authority. 


*Theory of Social and Economic Organization, p. 335. 

*From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. and tr. by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills (New York, 1958), p. 197. 

*Theory of Social and Economic Organization, p. 335. 

“Later we shall replace the word “delegated” in this definition by the more precise 
term “formal.” 
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Now the question might be raised whether or not management 
can establish some independent authority. This is certainly true 
and even built into the theory of bureaucracy. Managers are largely 
selected with reference to their technical knowledge and practical 
skills. On the basis of this competence they claim what is known 
as “functional authority.” And it often is because of such func- 
tional authority that their directives are followed by their sub- 
ordinates. In point of fact this type of authority also provides them 
with a measure of independence from their superiors, who, within 
limits, respect such authority in the same fashion as the lower ranks 
do. This phenomenon is complicated by the fact that a similarly 
independent authority can be observed for the position of the 
entrepreneur, who also enjoys a similar autonomy over against his 
superiors, i.e., the stockholders. At this level this process has long 
been known as “the separation of ownership and control.” 

This discussion leads to a further question that more directly 
challenges the thesis of this paper. If there can be independent 
authority, and if this functional authority is to be found at all levels 
of the organizational hierarchy, does it seem useful to continue to 
distinguish managers and entrepreneurs by the l!egitimation of 
their authority? 

The answer continues to be positive, for this reason: the inde- 
pendent authority is a limited kind of authority. Functional 
authority usually gives way to that authority which comes from 
or through the entrepreneur. The difference in kind between the 
two authorities deserves some more specific comments. Nonfunc- 
tional authority also goes by the names of “formal,” “final,” “ulti- 
mate,” “substantive,” or “material’’ authority. Its primary charac- 
teristic is that it is justified by reference to certain nonrational 
foundations, notably ultimate values, tradition, or charisma.?® In 
capitalist societies the most common reference is to the value of 
private property as espoused in the value system of natural law. 


*Formal authority is based on such foundations in the sense that the incumbent 
uses them to legitimate his claim to obedience. This does not imply that they neces- 
sarily set him up in his position. This may be true in some cases, particularly with 
charismatic entrepreneurs. However, the incumbent may also have acquired his 
position by accident, nepotism, competence, and other reasons not included among 
the above foundations. Our list of such bases follows Weber's types of legitimate 
authority. See The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, p. 328 et passim. 
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Formal authority, as we shall henceforth call it in this paper, is 
accepted on belief.*® It is considered self-evident and not subject 
to empirical challenge or proof. Orders are followed for their own 
sake, because they are given by a superior. As long as superiors and 
subordinates believe in its legitimacy, formal authority is more 
stable than functional authority. The latter is relative in its nature 
rather than absolute in that it always depends on proof of com- 
petence over a specific problem. This in turn implies that it is @ 
priori restricted in scope and duration and widely open to com- 
petition. 

This secondary role of functional authority allows us to main- 
tain the distinction between manager and entrepreneur. The two 
are clearly set apart by the fact that the entrepreneur is the source 
of formal authority for the organization, and that management 
must receive its share from this source.*® This particular distinction 
also answers Schumpeter’s apprehensions about a differentiation 
between managers and entrepreneurs in terms of their hierarchical 
position. His major objection was that, after all, very nearly all 
positions in the organizational hierarchy are simultaneously posi- 
tions of superiority and subordination. The point of our argument 
is that the entire structure of authority ultimately is derived from 
the topmost position in the organization and that this position can 
easily and clearly be set apart from all others. We suggest therefore 
that Schumpeter’s foundations for this distinction, which we find 
increasingly lacking in persuasion, be replaced by Weber's 
argument. 

The difference between these views will emerge more clearly as 
we study the foundations of formal authority, i.e., certain ultimate 
values,*! tradition, and charisma. To start with the last, charisma 

*This acceptance is not automatic. The authority holder has to convert his sub- 
ordinates or legitimize himself in terms of current beliefs. He will lose his authority 
when his subordinates’ belief in his authority is destroyed or abandoned. This also 
explains the meaning of “‘self-evidence” in the following sentence: formal authority 
is self-evident only to the believer. 

“It does not matter in this context whether the entrepreneur actually delegates 
part of his authority or decides to monopolize it, for management is defined not by 
its reception of delegated authority but by not being its source. 

“Obviously many ultimate values do not lend themselves to a justification of the 


formal authority of the entrepreneur, partly because they cannot usually be related 
to this particular situation (examples would be beauty or love) or, if related, because 
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has been described as a particular quality of personality that allows 
its owner in the face of different and even contradicting rules to 
“lay down the law of the land,” and that turns subordinates into 
unquestioning followers. As Carlin has pointed out,** a case could 
be made for describing Schumpeter’s entrepreneur as a subtype of 
Weber’s more general concept of “charismatic leader.” Carlin’s 
argument is persuasive. Weber, he says, uses this concept to explain 
social change. Both traditional and bureaucratic orders tend to 
persist in given ways, but a charmismatic leader may upset the 
established routines, until his own rule falls prey to routinization. 
This is precisely the role played by Schumpeter’s entrepreneur in 
the restricted context of business. 

We would, however, like to reinterpret Carlin’s point and 
include it under a more general explanation. His attempt to link 
the two concepts by describing the entrepreneur as a special type of 
charismatic leader rests on the assumption that the entrepreneur 
is indeed an innovator. If he were, the definition of the entre- 
preneur as “one type of charismatic leader’? would be useful. But 
as was argued earlier, there seems to be less and less reason to 
identify and to set apart certain individuals as entrepreneurs by 
their function of entrepreneurship in Schumpeter’s sense.** 

This is not to say that there is no room here for the concept of 
the charismatic leader. If the distinctive quality of entrepreneurs 
is defined as their being the source of formal authority (rather than 
innovation), some of them will undoubtedly legitimate this author- 
ity in terms of their personality appeal; inasmuch as this is accepted 
by their subordinates, they can be characterized as charismatic 
leaders. 


they do not support the claims of leadership (e.g., anarchy and, in some ways, 
democracy). 

“Edward A. Carlin, Schumpeter’s Constructed Type—The Entrepreneur, Kyklos, 
9 (Fasc. 1, 1956), 27-43. 

“Jt should be pointed out that our objections touch only one side of Carlin’s argu- 
ment. We fully agree with his other basic point: that entrepreneurship could be 
considered a specific manifestation of charismatic leadership. The function of innova- 
tion, as an analytical attribute, does exist, of course, and continues to exist no 
matter how widely dispersed, how important within the industrial organization, how 
comprehensive as a portion in the total activities of any one person. Moreover, 
Carlin’s identification of Schumpeter’s entrepreneur as a charismatic leader is valid 
for the past and for exceptional situations today. 
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At the same time, however, there can and will be entrepreneurs 
who legitimize their formal authority by traditions and certain ulti- 
mate values and value systems. Entrepreneurial status can be the 
result of the executive's property rights in the firm; of his com- 
mission by the stockholders as a trustee of private property; of his 
always having held the position; or of his “calling’’ to the functions 
of co-ordination, direction, and policy making. 

As long as one recognizes only the charismatic type of formal 
authority, Schumpeter’s and Weber's definitions of the entre- 
preneur still seem to be compatible. But consideration of other 
definitions of formal authority clearly brings out the radical differ- 
ence between the two. To Schumpeter private property was irrel- 
evant to the description of entrepreneurship. By contrast, Webe1 
allows for a legitimation of the entrepreneur in terms of ultimate 
values, such as private property. Alternatively, a position legit- 
imated by the argument that “it has always been so” will usually 
involve routine administration. By Schumpeter’s standards the 
incumbent cannot be an entrepreneur. In Weber's framework, 
however, the person is considered an entrepreneur if his claims 
are honored and he thus becomes the source of all formal authority 
in the organization. 

The proposed definition of the entrepreneur, then, is based on 
an entirely different criterion when compared with Schumpeter’s 
conceptions. It is more comprehensive than that by Carlin because 
it admits a wider variety of entrepreneurial types. At the same time 
it is quite specific; the entrepreneur is characterized here by a 
certain relationship to formal authority. Management is defined 
residually by a different relationship to formal authority: a man- 
ager cannot be the source of all formal authority in the organiza- 
tion. If we wanted to distinguish managers and labor conceptually, 
we could redefine managers as “possible sources of some formal 
authority” (when formal authority is delegated to managers at 
various levels) and labor as “not being the source of any formal 


authority.” 
EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE: THE GERMAN ENTREPRENEUR 


Economic or sociological concepts (like those of entrepreneur 
and manager) must be precise, related to empirical referents, and 
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useful.* To be useful, such concepts should help explain empirical 
situations. For a given situation some concepts seem to be more 
useful than others, but there are no very precise criteria of useful- 
ness. Concepts are usually more or less readily accepted according 
to the way in which they maintain continuity in existing theorizing 
on the subject. Further, it is usually a pleasant surprise in the social 
sciences to find a concept accepted both by the scholar and by the 
group under investigation. While this coincidence is no reliable 
index of a sound empirical foundation, at least the concept appears 
to be less arbitrary. 

In the following analysis we intend to present in some detail the 
empirical referents of the proposed definitions of entrepreneur and 
manager. The fact that the referents can be easily identified will 
testify to the precision of the concepts. Moreover, we hope to 
establish the point that these descriptions produce a more meaning- 
ful interpretation of the situation than Schumpeter’s concept. Our 
claim will be based on the primary importance of formal authority 
for the self-conception of the entrepreneurs under study, in 
implicit contrast to the waning importance of the innovation of 
Schumpeter’s entrepreneur. Although the examples are drawn 
from a recent study on German management,* the point we are 
trying to make is not restricted to that particular environment. 

The distinction between managers and entrepreneurs is part 
of the German vernacular. They are, in fact, called just that: 
Managers and Unternehmer (which is a literal translation of the 
French and Anglo-American term “entrepreneur’’). The differen- 
tiation between corresponding functions is equally common: one is 
identified as Fiihrung (leadership), the other as Leitung (adminis- 
tration), administrative personnel being identified as leitende An- 
gestellte. A related distinction differentiates between Politik (pol- 
icy making) and Verwaltung (administration).*° 

Both in functions and categories of personnel the distinctions 
are quite rigid. For instance, in Germany there is the notion that 
even if the leitende Angestellte and the Unternehmer are separated 

“For a detailed exposition of these requirements, see Marion J. Levy, Jr., The 
Structure of Society (Princeton, N.J., 1952), pp. 226-237. 

*Heinz Hartmann, Authority and Organization in German Management, in press. 


*See also Philip Selznick, Leadership in Administration (Evanston, IIl., 1957), pp- 
61-62. 
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by but one level in the organizational hierarchy, it still is well-nigh 
impossible to span this gap between the two. At times this view 
is justified in Schumpeter’s terms. As one businessman put it: 

It is necessary. ..to distinguish two kinds of executive functions: first, 
the adaptation of the company to those changes in economic data which 
happen by themselves or due to outside agents (e.g., the market, gov- 
ernment intervention, and other); such adaptation in most instances is 
only a function of “Leitung” which can fully or partly be delegated to 
others, whilst the genuine Fiihrung or Unternehmerfunktion consists 
of the initiation of changes; and nobody can relieve him of this 


important function.** 


At other times the distinction is oriented to personal qualifica- 
tions. This view is well described by one company president who 
heads a corporation of 20,000 employees; he claimed that “we have 
no use for the manager farms which are America’s pride, where 
managers are ‘made’ like chickens in the incubator. Please, don’t 
overlook the difference between Fiihrung and Leitung [!]}. Fiihrung 
needs personal qualities which cannot be replaced by mechanical 
instruction.** It is believed that the leitende Angestellte are differ- 
ent in temperament, habits of thinking, and ambition from the 
entrepreneur; they are said to be industrious, given to detail, and 
more interested in security than enterprise. These attributes are all 
considered relatively inflexible. At any rate it is thought that only 
by acquiring a different set of characteristics can the leitende 
Angestellte qualify for leadership. This view is not only held by 
entrepreneurs but is also shared at lower levels. 

If this distinction in terms of personal attributes has left the 
functional premises of Schumpeter’s concepts, still another cate- 
gory of definitions is more extreme. These definitions are expressly 
anti-Schumpeter. After discussing at great length Schumpeter’s 
concept of the entrepreneur, one business spokesman suggested 
a different conception: 


My personal opinion is that the definitions. ..[by Schumpeter and 


“Kurt Pentzlin, Das Koordinieren ist die Unternehmeraufgabe, Aussprache, 2 
(Oct. 1952), 2. Italics mine. 

“The author is obliged to withhold the mimeographed source of this quotation 
in order to ensure the anonymity of the informant whose statement is quoted else- 
where in conjunction with materials from a personal interview. See Hartmann, 
op. cit. 
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members of his school] stand in need of a...supplement. For they 
endeavor, basically, to give a complete abstraction of the functional 
side of entrepreneurs. But they thus simply isolate this side from a 
larger context to which it inextricably belongs.*® 

What is this context and what is the supplement? 

As will be shown shortly by specific examples, efforts like those 
quoted above aim at a definition of the entrepreneur in terms of 
his relationship to formal authority. More precisely, these defini- 
tions all describe, in one way or another, the entrepreneur as the 
source of all formal authority in the organization. They do this by 
identifying him with various values and value systems that con- 
veniently lend themselves to the justification of entrepreneurial 
leadership. Managers, by contrast, are denied identification with 
these values and characterized as mere functionaries who either do 
not understand or oppose these values. 

This interpretation of the entrepreneur and the manager has 
been most energetically propounded by German industrialists 
and their organization, the Association of Owner Entrepreneurs.*° 
As one would expect, their intention has been to legitimate the 
entrepreneur by his ownership over the means of production. 
There is no lack of pertinent quotations. One of their most con- 
cise definitions is that “the owner entrepreneur has been and 
always will be the prototype of entrepreneurship.’’*! This defini- 
tion accords with the popular conception of the entrepreneur in 
Germany, and possibly in other countries as well. However, it is 
altogether different from Schumpeter’s concept, which expressly 
excluded ownership as a necessary criterion for the innovator entre- 
preneur; both the owner and the salaried employee qualified for 
entrepreneurial status if and when they carried out new combina- 
tions of the means of production. 

Another of the nonfunctional definitions refers to a different 
value system. Here the entrepreneur is defined by his “calling,” 
which is believed to stem from a divine or otherwise nonempiricai 

“Fritz Hellwig, “Das neue Unternehmerbild,” in Beitrag zur Férderung des 
Unternehmernachwuchses, ed. Bundesverband der deutschen Industrie (Drucksache, 
no. 28; Bergisch-Gladbach, [1954?]), p. 97. Italics mine. 

“Arbeitsgemeinschaft selbstindiger Unternehmer (ASU). 

“Alfred F. Flender, Die Sendung der ASU, Aussprache, 4 (June 1954), 82. 
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source. This view has been articulated by some spokesmen of 
Catholic entrepreneurs,** but it is also accepted in German society 
at large. The polar concept to “calling” often is defined as “Job- 
mentalitdt” and has overtones of restlessness, irresponsibility, lack 
of loyalty to a given task and to employers. Significantly enough 
the concept of “job mentality” is associated with management and 
the manager. Again we note this effort to define the entrepreneur 
as in possession of and the source of formal authority and to con- 
sider managers in an opposite category.** 

These disagreements among various groups of executives in 
German business have not been confined to the recent past, but 
neither have they been routine. They were particularly prevalent 
during the years 1950 to 1955. One of the reasons for their fre- 
quent and occasionally violent emergence at this time apparently 
was that owner entrepreneurs felt under an unusually strong chal- 
lenge from management. With the forceful invasion of American 
functionalism in business administration and with the problem 
orientation and concern over efficiency of German postwar recovery 
efforts, they expected to witness an ascendancy of the functionalist 
and his replacement of the entrepreneur, defined in terms of 
formal authority. In defense, their justifications were more strongly 
and concisely expressed. 

At present, tensions between the Unternelhmer and the Manager 
have subsided. A conciliatory formula has been developed in the 
concept of the beauftragte Unternehmer (commissioned entrepren- 
eur); it describes an executive who conceives of himself as the trus- 
tee of the absentee owner. The former proponents of entrepren- 
eurship by property rights now accept salaried managers of top- 
most rank as their equals. “Economists like Schumpeter and Salin 
concluded,” says Winschuh, spokesman of the German Unterneh- 
mer, “that the salaried manager would replace the owner entre- 


Gustav Gundlach, “Der Unternehmer in christlicher Schau,” Beitrag zur Forde 
rung des Unternehmernachwuchses, ed. Bundesverband der deutschen Industrie 
Drucksache, no. 28; Bergisch-Gladbach, [19547]), pp. 79-94. 


“Since we have probably not been sufficiently explicit, let us point out expressis 
erbis that definitions of managers and entrepreneurs in terms of their relationship 
to formal authority are more frequent than Schumpeter's distinction. Significantly 
enough, the quotation on innovation and adaptation on p 18 comes from a forme: 


assistant to the late Professor Schumpetei 
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preneur; in reality, the ‘commissioned entrepreneurs’ and the 
owner entrepreneurs stand side by side.’’* 

This compromise marks a retreat on the part of the owner entre- 
preneurs from an extreme ideology of private property. It had 
always been difficult in practice for them to include all of the 
salaried top executives under the discriminatory concept of mana- 
ger; in point of fact it was difficult to find executives who met their 
extreme definition of management as a group. Worse still, there 
obviously were many managers who were accepted as entrepreneurs 
by their subordinates, the stockholders, the government, the trade 
unions, and most economic organizations. For all practical purposes 
the manager as originally defined by the owner entrepreneurs was 
somewhat of a bogeyman. 

If the definition of the beauftragte Unternehmer is a concession 
in some ways, it is intransigent in other and more important 
respects, for the “commissioned entrepreneur” is described by a 
certain type of formal authority and as its source for the organiza- 
tion. In other words, the principle of nonfunctional definition has 
been upheld. In his interpretation of an American view on man- 
agement Winschuh reveals and endorses the new definition: 

The managers are, according to [Professor C. Wright] Mills loyal 
trustees of private property which is the source of their authority. They 
have legitimately received the right of disposition over private prop- 
erty and their leadership depends on the status of private property. 
Politically and socially, they aspire to the same as do the owner entre- 
preneurs and they do not think of replacing them or “taking over.” 
This observation is empirically correct and the same relationship 
between owners and “commissioned entrepreneurs” also is to be found 
in Germany and Europe. We are not dealing here with antagonism, in 
the context of the Managerial Revolution, but with a division of labor, 
a complementarity, an alliance.* 

It is not crucial here whether Winschuh’s interpretation of Mills 
is correct.*® What matters in connection with our over-all argu- 
ment is (a) the continued importance of formal authority and (b) 
the fact that for Winschuh the distinction between managers and 

“Joseph Winschuh, Wesen und Struktur des Unternehmertums (Vortragsreihe des 
Deutschen Industrieinstituts, no. 35, Sept. 2, 1957; Cologne, 1957), p. 3. 


*Tbid., p. 4. 


“No reference is given other than the name of the writer. 
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entrepreneurs can only be dissolved if the former are also defined 
as entrepreneurs; if managers would continue to represent a dif- 
ferent relationship to formal authority, the distinction would pres- 
ently be restored. 

Winschuh’s comparative comments invite some general ques- 
tions on Weber’s scheme. For instance, could certain executives at 
the top of American corporations be identified as the source of all 
formal authority in their organizations, and could this authority 
be described in terms of tradition, particular values, charisma? 
Would it seem useful to differentiate these individuals, as entre- 
preneurs from managers? These questions are difficult to answer 
and cannot be answered here because the author lacks empirical 
material on the organizational hierarchies in American business. 
It may well be that the situation in Germany was uniquely favor- 
able for an empirical test of Weber’s scheme. Formal authority 
asserts itself most when it is challenged, and its roots are probably 
never more visible than when an attack, actual or imagined, aims 
at the source of such authority for the organization. These condi- 
tions may not exist in American business. There may be additional 
difficulties. However, the insights gained by interpreting develop- 
ments in one industrial country in Weber’s terms have been suffi- 
cient to suggest that the proposed definition of the entrepreneur 
and his differentiation from manager be applied also in other 


countries. 


DECISION MAKING AS A CRITERION? 

Both Schumpeter’s later definition and efforts on the part of 
contemporary authors make it imperative to raise the question 
as to whether a useful distinction between the two types of execu- 
tives could not be made in terms of decision making. The crucial 
problem here obviously is to find a sufficiently concise criterion for 
separating the ruling, or strategic, or critical decisions from the 
routine decisions. One would next have to determine whether any 
one group of concrete persons is sufficiently characterized by one 
of the two types of decision making to warrant being set apart 
from other groups; the distinction could then be described in 
terms of “managers” and “entrepreneurs.” 

In a wider sense, of course, the majority of attempts to define 
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the entrepreneur have pointed out decision making of one sort or 
another. There are a few exceptions: the characterization of the 
entrepreneur as a “human type,” or Vitalitypus (Scheler, Sombart), 
and definitions like that by Mataja who described the entrepreneur 
as the recipient of entrepreneurial profits. Concepts like capitalist 
and risk bearer might also be considered exceptions in this sense. 
But most other descriptions of the entrepreneur, such as producer, 
employer, captain of industry, or the person responsible for the 
combination of productive factors and/or innovation—all imply 
the making of decisions. Some authors actually have worked the 
concept into their definition: Bagehot’s entrepreneur is a “‘deter- 
mining producer’; to Maurice Dobb entrepreneurs are men “who 
take the ruling decisions.” Under a different name (Disposition), 
decision making also appears in German texts; Gerhard, Hausser- 
mann, Turin, and others identify the entrepreneur as “making 
the final, basic decisions.”’#7 

However, after the general outlines of the framework are estab- 
lished, the proponents of decision making face the formidable task 
of separating critical from noncritical decisions. The answer here 
appears deceptively simple. It seems suggestive, for instance, to 
define the entrepreneur as making decisions upon goals and 
managers as making decisions upon the means for the accomplish- 
ment of these goals. The difficulty is that it depends entirely on 
one’s orbit of observation whether a given unit or process is a goal 
or a means to another goal, especially when the sequence of means 
and goals is circular.** The situation is somewhat analogous to 
definitions in terms of a hierarchy where each position (except the 
top and the bottom positions—which upset the analogy) is at the 
same time one of superiority and subordination. The evasive 
nature of this distinction between critical and noncritical may have 
been one of the reasons why Schumpeter originally declined to 
use either of the two frames of reference, hierarchy or decision 
making. 

One more determined attempt to overcome these difficulties 
was recently made by Selznick. He defines “‘critical’’ decision 


“Turin, op. cit., p. 216. 
“One simple example: “We want to produce more so peuple will buy more, so 


we can produce more... 
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making as involving the setting of goals, getting the goals accepted, 
and shaping the organization accordingly. The latter, in turn, 
implies the determination of a “distinctive competence,” “an 
organizational character,” for the establishment. The entire process 
is defined as one of “dynamic adaptation.” In short, the primary 
functions of leadership are identified as “the promotion and 
protection of values.” A more involved description lists (1) “defi- 
nition of mission,” (2) “institutional embodiment of purpose,” 
(3) “defense of institutional integrity,” and (4) “ordering of 
internal conflict.” As against these instances of critical decision 
making, noncritical decisions are defined as “joining available 
means to known ends” or simply as “‘routine.’’*® 

Selznick’s attempt is particularly meritorious for trying to 
counteract the interpretation of the individual hierarchy in terms 
of “administrative management.” This framework, he maintains, 
is overly concerned with questions of efficiency and bureaucratic 
organization when actually, at least at the apex, the critical prob- 
lems are of a different nature. Consequently he suggests a differen- 
tiation in approaches to the lower and the topmost levels of a hier- 
archy. This distinction would find expression in certain pairs of 
contrasting concepts, like organization versus institution, manage- 
ment versus leadership, executives versus statesmen, and adminis 
tration versus policy making. Obviously there is some continuity 
here both in conceptual form and rationale between Selznick’s 
principal distinction and those of Weber and of Schumpeter. 

As far as Weber is concerned, however, this affinity is not one in 
substance. This constitutes a crucial difference, which explains the 
weaknesses of Selznick’s scheme of analysis. As is true of other 
definitions in terms of decision making, this scheme has little to 
offer by way of a concise differentiation between critical and non- 
critical decisions. To what extent do entrepreneurs participate in 
administration; to what extent do managers share in the definitions 
of “goals,” the “embodiment of purpose,” and the “defense of 
institutional integrity’? The functions themselves are defined well 
enough, but what portion of the respective function characterizes 
one executive as “organization man” and another as “‘statesman’’? 

There are other difficulties: Selznick uses a variety of somewhat 


“Op. cit., pp. 24-28, 31-36, 62-64, 134-135 
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related concepts, such as goals, values, ends, purposes, principles. If 
the difference between these were always clear in principle and 
in the empirical situation, it might be more easily possible to dis- 
tinguish between the different types of decision making. Weber's 
distinctions are rather more explicit. Furthermore, Selznick’s 
scheme apparently takes for granted that the policy makers are well 
established in their leadership positions. This assumption passes 
over the important fact that executives must be accepted as leaders 
before they can make decisions that will be followed by their sub- 
ordinates. Obviously the problem of legitimation should not be 
treated so lightly even if it is not used as a key to other problems 
in the organization. 

The discussion of this scheme brings out more general points 
which more or less hold true for all definitions in terms of decision 
making. First, there is the problem of defining that share in a 
certain function which entitles a concrete person, or group of 
persons, to be named after the function. Second, emphasis on 
decision making is likely to result in disregard of the problems of 
authority, including its valuational foundations. These pitfalls 
can be avoided, we feel, by a definition in terms of formal authority. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this paper has been to demonstrate the usefulness 
of a distinction between manager and entrepreneur in terms of 
their relationship to formal authority in the industrial organiza- 
tion. In the discussion of Schumpeter’s classical concept of the 
entrepreneur, several questions were raised about the continued 
importance of his definition. There seems to be widespread con- 
sensus that the criterion of “innovation” has become seriously 
weakened. In addition, Schumpeter’s later definition seems to 
indicate his own preference for the more general criterion of 
“strategic decision-making.” However, attempts by other authors 
at using definitions in terms of decision making were found lack- 
ing in precision and empirical comprehension. 

These functional definitions were confronted with Weber’s 
definitions. Weber explicitly extricated the entrepreneur from the 
net of bureaucracy and assigned him a nonfunctional status. His 
typical rights and responsibilities are justified in terms of non- 
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functional foundations. It was argued that these bases are not 
restricted to charisma. Rather they include certain ultimate values 
and tradition. The authority derived from such foundations was 
defined as formal. Formal authority is considered self-evident by 
those who accept it; its directives are followed for their own sake. 

The entrepreneur may justify his formal authority independent- 
ly or he may describe it as delegated authority from others, notably 
from the stockholders. But within the organization he alone is 
the source of all formal authority. He may or may not decide to 
delegate part of this authority. Management is defined residually 
as “not being the source of all authority.”” The borderline between 
the entrepreneur and the manager is thus relatively precise. Man- 
agement shares its residual status with labor, as it does in Schum- 
peter’s scheme. However, management can also be distinguished 
from labor, with no loss in precision. 

Our argument is substantiated by an interpretation of German 
industrial organizations in terms of this distinction between 
manager and entrepreneur. The test case illustrates that Weber’s 
scheme is more useful than Schumpeter’s, which would have 
explained very little about industrial leadership in Germany, even 
though dichotomous concepts like Fiihrung and Leitung, Unter- 
nehmer and manager are ubiquitous and obviously meaningful 
in German business. On the basis of these results a test of defini- 
tions in terms of formal authority in different cultural environ- 
ments, such as in the United States, seems worth while. 


Oscar Grusky 


Role Conflict in Organization: 


A Study of Prison Camp Officials 


In prison administration the increasing emphasis upon “milieu” 
treatment, as contrasted with traditional custodial goals, provides the 
basis for role conjlict. A small Midwestern prison camp is analyzed in 
these terms. The author found that role conflicts among prison officials 
arose directly from the conflict between milieu and custodial goals. 
The conflict was informally resolved in part by the neutrality of the 
chief administrative official, who was able to instill an organization- 
wide attitude of impartiality with respect to the two major policies. 
When, however, this official was succeeded by one with a custodial 
orientation, the equilibrium was shattered, and staff uncertainty, prop 
erty damage, and a high escape rate followed. The administrative 
consequences of a milieu type of policy are traced. 

Oscar Grusky is assistant professor of sociology in the University o| 


California at Los Angeles. 


THE official goals of an organization determine in large part the 
types of role expectations associated with the positions that make 


?The author gratefully acknowledges the helpful comments of Morris Janowitz of 
the University of Michigan and Donald R. Cressey of the University of California, 
Los Angeles. He would also like to express his appreciation to the Camp Davis stafl 
and inmates and to the State Correctional Agency officials who made this research 
possible. This paper is based on the author’s dissertation, “Treatment Goals and 
Organizational Behavior,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 
1957. The National Institute of Mental Health partially supported the research 
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up the social structure of the system.? If an organization is assigned* 
a new major goal, and if this goal is in conflict with what formerly 
was the only primary goal of the system, then we would expect that 
conflict between the goals would create new stresses for many 
members of the organization. These two or more sets of conflicting 
role expectations, defined by the organization as legitimate by the 
fact that they are derived from an official goal, create role conflict.* 

The increasing emphasis on quasi-environmental, rehabilitation 
or “milieu” treatment programs in organizations such as prisons 
and mental hospitals, which formerly have had primarily custodial 
goals, presents a situation containing the necessary ingredients for 
such role conflict. In this paper we are primarily concerned with 
the effect of the conflicting goals of custody and quasi-milieu treat- 
ment in a small midwestern prison camp (Camp Davis) on role 
conflict among the officers and staff. 

Associated with the goal of custody in a prison or mental-hospital 
setting are staff role expectations that typically involve a general 
distrust and suspicion of inmate or patient behavior.® Conse- 
quently in traditional custodial prisons, for example, the officials 
and inmates are characteristically hostile to one another and show 
a relatively low level of interaction. On the other hand, associated 
with the goal of quasi-milieu treatment is a distinctly opposite set 

*By role we mean a set of behaviors which are expected of people who occupy a 
certain position in a social system. The expectations are commonly shared attitudes 
about what the person in the role ought to or ought not to do. 

®The decision to adopt a new goal for the organization may occur in the following 
three ways, or in a combination of them: (1) if the organization is in a hierarchy of 
organizations, as in this study, the official goal is assigned by a higher-level organiza 
tion (in this case, the State Correction Agency); (2) if the organization is indepen 
dent, the elite of the system may arbitrarily decide to adopt a new goal; or (3) the 
members of the organization may consensually make the decision. 

‘For a good up-to-date summary treatment of role conflict, cf. N. Gross et al., 
Explorations in Role Analysis (New York, 1958), especially ch. xv. 

°Cf. D. Clemmer, The Prison Community (Boston, 1940), and S. Kirson Weinberg, 
Aspects of the Prison Social Structure, American Journal of Sociology, 47 (March 
1942), 717-726. For mental hospital settings, cf. 1. Belknap, The Human Problems of a 
State Mental Hospital (New York, 1956), and F. Pine and D. J. Levinson, “Two Pat- 
terns of Ideology, Role Conception and Personality in Mental Hospital Aides”; D. C. 
Gilbert and D. J. Levinson, “Role Performance, Ideology and Personality in Mental 
Hospital Aides”; H. L. Smith and D. J. Levinson, “The Major Aims and Characteris- 
tics of Mental Hospitals”—all in M. Greenblatt, D. J. Levinson, and R. H. Williams, 
eds., The Patient and the Mental Hospital (Glencoe, Ill., 1957). 
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of role expectations for officials. The guard or the attendant in a 
treatment-oriented setting is encouraged to trust the inmate or 
patient, to interact often with him, and in general to be emotion- 
ally supportive.® The two goals, then, prescribe conflicting expecta- 
tions for guard or attendant behavior. The assumption implicit 
in the custodial goal affirms that the function of the organization 
is to protect the community by keeping the prisoner in the organ- 
ization. He is correspondingly labeled as “dangerous,” deserving of 
punishment, and unfit for the “outside world.” In contrast, the 
assumption implicit in the treatment goal affirms that the function 
of the organization is to protect the community by “rehabilitating” 
the prisoner. He is correspondingly seen as “mentally ill” or 
“neurotic” and hence to a considerable extent not really respon- 
sible for his past actions. He is deserving of “individual treat- 
ment” by which his personal needs can be cared for and his ego 
healed.’ 

The conventional prison or mental hospital where the custodial 
goal is the primary objective can be characterized as a formalis- 
tically oriented bureaucracy, which like Gouldner’s punishment- 
centered bureaucracy entails continuous enforcement of official 
regulations resulting in a considerable amount of inmate (or 
patient) resistance as well as highly formalized relationships 
between the officials and the inmates.’ On the other hand, the 
prison organization or mental hospital where quasi-milieu treat- 
ment is a major goal contains the structural elements of a formalis- 
tically oriented bureaucracy combined with a pattern of social 
relationships in the organization which represents a process of 
a radically different nature. Institutionalization of a highly sup- 
portive staff-inmate relationship, which derives from the promul- 
gation of the treatment goals, is characteristic of an indulgency- 
oriented bureaucratic pattern.® Thus from the point of view of the 
organizational structure as a whole the conflicting goals, i.e., cus- 

*Cf. M. Greenblatt et al., From Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care in Mental 
Hospitals (New York, 1955), pp. 1-34. 

"Although this picture is purposely somewhat overdrawn for any particular prison 
setting or mental hospital, it is accurate in its essentials. 

8Cf. Alvin Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Glencoe, IIll., 1951). 

*This “indulgency-oriented” process is similar to what Gouldner also calls a 
“mock bureaucratic” pattern. Cf. ibid. 
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tody and treatment, set in motion conflicting organizational 
processes. 

Although conflict between an organization’s basic objectives 
may create the underlying conditions necessary for role conflict, 
other factors will be instrumental in determining both the essen- 
tial nature of the conflict for the role occupant and the type of 
adaptation to the role conflict that is possible. Formal position in 
the hierarchy of the organization is of fundamental importance in 
determining the extent of the conflict experienced. ‘The occupants 
of the elite authority roles in most organizations are expected to 
demonstrate greater loyalty to the organization's goals (be they 
incompatible or not) than are other staff members. Moreover, 
the elite are commonly responsible for maintaining the integration 
of the organization and hence are likely to be subjected to a greater 
variety of internal pressures than are the nonelite. Finally, the 
elite are more likely to be responsible for negotiations with other 
social systems which impinge on their organization and thus are 
more exposed to forces from these systems than are the other 
officials. 

With respect to the prison system that was the object of our 
research, we hypothesized as follows: 

1) Role conflict among the prison camp officials stemmed directly 
from the conflict between the organization’s formal goals of custody 
and treatment. 

2) The differences in the formal hierarchical position of the 
supervisor and the other staff members should produce different 
types of role conflict and correspondingly different types of adapta- 
tion to the conflict. 


THE SUPERVISOR” 


The chief administrator of a prison organization is traditionally 
granted extensive independent authority. At Camp Davis the 


Some descriptive information about Camp Davis should be noted at this point. 
The institution contained approximately sixty-five male inmates, ranging in age 
from seventeen to twenty-eight years, their offenses being of all types except sex 
offenses. The camp is a minimum security institution—there are no walls and the 
guards are not armed. The formal part of the treatment program consisted mainly 
of weekly sessions of small group-therapy meetings, during which the inmates’ 
personal problems were aired and discussed in a relatively nondirective manner. 
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supervisor was at all times the center of a highly centralized author- 
ity system. No guard or other officer was permitted to make a policy 
decision without first consulting him. And in time of an emergency, 
such as an escape, his immediate notification was required even if 
he was not on duty. 

The formal responsibilities of the supervisor involved policy 
making with respect to both of the camp's two major goals—cus 
tody (maintaining discipline and control over the inmates) and 
treatment (‘“rehabilitating’’ them). During any given time the 
supervisor’s decisions played a crucial role in creating conditions 
consistent with one goal or the other. If he stressed discipline by 
establishing new restrictive rules and hence curtailing the inmates’ 
freedom, he would be seen as decreasing the probability of achiev- 
ing the quasi-milieu treatment goal, since such a policy would serve 
to increase inmate resentment toward the officials. On the other 
hand, if he was overly permissive in his policies, discipline and 
control would break down and he would not be able to sustain 
the custodial goal. 

The mutual interdependence and the contradictions implicit 
in the camp’s goals served both to create and to intensify three 
major problems confronting the supervisor." First, the guards 
were differentially committed to the two goals: some preferred 
emphasizing their custodial duties at the expense of their treatment 
responsibilities; others preferred emphasizing treatment and neg- 
lecting discipline. The problem for the supervisor was to maintain 
an integrated staff in the face of the divisive pressures generated 
by the two conflicting goals. The supervisor himself considered this 
to be his most pressing problem. 

Well, strangely enough the biggest problem I’ve had is not with the 
inmates but with people that work for you. [What do you mean?] Well, 
it’s kind of a long story. I’ve had trouble from the officers—not so much 
from their using poor judgment on handling something in camp, 
although that has come up, but more from personality traits. Some are 
intolerant and show it. They use poor discretion—talking about other 
officers in front of inmates. They’ve been either too lax or too custodial- 

"Seeman suggests that leadership positions in organizations automatica:ly create 

contradictory demands and hence predispose role conflict. Cf. M. Seeman, Role 


Conflict and Ambivalence in Leadership, American Sociological Review, 18 (Aug. 


1953), 374. 
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ly-minded. [And that’s not what you want?] I want somebody who 
[the coun- 


strikes a happy medium. ——— is a good example. 
selor] is the opposite. He’s too treatment-minded and overlooks custo- 
dial affairs. The camp has overlooked relations with the community. 
For the sake of the whole program you've got to be custodially minded. 
You've got to show concern for protecting the people around here. 
We've had officers that have taken things home from the camp—which 
is strictly against the rules. Likewise they've brought things in to 


inmates that they shouldn’t. 


The two goals, moreover, helped to set the conditions for the 
creation of an informal system of social relationships among the 
guards, which in turn reinforced their incompatibility and 
increased the supervisor's integrative problems. 

The second problem was that of reconciling the conflicting 

demands made by officials of the State Corrections Agency— 
demands which were often incompatible, though authoritative: 
\ good example would be that the Prison Camp Division [of the State 
Agency] demands that you must “shake down” inmates [search their 
person and their belongings] a few times a year while the Treatment 
Division feels you shouldn’t disturb an inmate’s personal belongings. 

The position of the camp in the formal organizational structure 
of the State Corrections Agency was such that the supervisor was 
administratively responsible to separate divisions of the Agency 
for each of the camp’s goals. Thus we see that conflict in the 
organizational goals, abetted by the organizational structure, 
created a situation where mutually conflicting demands were con- 
tinually made on the supervisor on the policy-making level. Where- 
as in a typical prison camp it is perfectly in keeping with the super- 
visor’s role to favor policies such as shaking down inmates, using 
inmate informants, and watching the inmates’ behavior very 
closely, the same policies automatically became a source of poten- 
tial strain in this treatment-oriented setting. 

Thirdly, the incompatible goals complicated relationships with 
the nearby community. 

The community feeling is a problem. There’s been a lot of antagonism. 
The facilities are run down; it’s been run down all the time. [What 
do you mean community feelings are a problem?] Newspapers will 
come out and advocate that we close the camp and put a fence around 
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it—without that problem the supervisor has to worry about security 
and he can’t be as lax or lenient as he might be. If you don’t keep that 
in mind and do something to hurt the community you’re done. [Uh 
huh]. There’s a formal organization made up to fight the camp. Every 
once in a while a petition will start around. [A nearby city] has been 
the worst agitator right around the camp area... I see their [the 
community’s] opposition as a threat to the camp. [Oh?] There’s a 
continual pressure by them and if enough pressure is applied they can 
require the camp to be closed. 

The common antagonism of communities to correctional insti- 
tutions was intensified by the fact that the camp was a minimum 
security camp where escape was relatively easy and where “treat- 
ment” was being attempted. (When the treatment goal is not 
understood, there is a distinct possibility that the process of treat- 
ment may be seen as coddling the inmates and thus be distorted 
to play on the fears of the community.) The supervisor’s problems 
in this regard were aggravated by the fact that the camp was defined 
as experimental and as a result was very much in the limelight. The 
balance of power in the correctional system of the state between 
the faction emphasizing the goal of custody and the faction empha- 
sizing treatment was influenced by the presumed success or failure 
of the camp. As a result pressures from the representatives of the 
two major factions in the State Corrections Agency tended to be 
intensified, so that the supervisor was always “on the spot.” 

The adaptation of the supervisor to the role conflict generated 
by the contradictory goals might be labeled ‘‘administrative neu- 
trality,” to connote an orientation of affective impartiality with 
respect to the two major policy areas. The supervisor, though a 
social worker by training, was neither strongly protreatment nor 
strongly procustody, as this comment suggests: “Another thing I 
found out is that you can be custodially minded as well as treat- 
ment-minded. You don’t have to be one or the other.” 

The administrative neutrality response was effective in several 
ways. First of all, it enabled the supervisor to maintain at least 
adequate relations with representatives of both factions of the 
Corrections Agency. It also facilitated his being accepted by the 
staff, an acceptance which he could not have achieved if he had 
been overcommitted to either of the conflicting objectives. More- 
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over, the administrative neutrality adaptation tended to increase 
the relative power position of the supervisor in an already highly 
centralized authority structure. Because he was neutral, both the 
custodially oriented staff members and the treatment oriented staff 
members were compelled to operate through him to extend their 
influence successfully in the camp. 

The supervisor’s position with regard to the formal treatment 
program was one of accepting ultimate responsibility, yet mani 
festing a relative lack of involvement in its day-to-day program. 
For example, he never sat in on any of the small group-therapy 
sessions. This lack of overcommitment to treatment permitted him 
to set policies which were consistent with the administrative 
neutrality orientation. In short, it allowed him to operate impar- 
tially and hence to balance the incompatible demands of the goals 
of custody and those of treatment. 


THE GUARDS 


Associated with role conflict is a lack of consensus in the organiza- 

tion concerning approved behavior in situations that are morally 
conflicting. In Camp Davis, as we have indicated, this lack of con- 
sensus lay in the conflict between the goal of custody and of treat 
ment. For the guards the conflict stemmed principally from the fact 
that the objectives of quasi-milieu treatment required a different 
set of decision-making criteria than did the custodial objectives. If 
an inmate in a traditional prison system violates the rules, the 
guard simply writes up a “ticket” and the inmate is punished by a 
centrei disciplinary court or a disciplinary officer. However, if the 
same violation occurs in a treatment-oriented prison organization, 
it complicates the guard’s response and creates conflict, for he must 
decide whether he ought to write up a ticket or whether, for 
treatment reasons, he ought to let the inmate “express his emo- 
tions.” The directive to use the latter criterion is contained in this 
policy statement by the supervisor: 
And you can, of course, be stern or security-minded and still keep the 
respect of the men. If you bear in mind to be faar—don’t tell them one 
thing and do something else. And, uh, let them blow their top off once 
in awhile—if a man says s.o.b. to you, let him, but don’t overdo it. 
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The nucleus of the conflict lies in the obvious ambiguity of the 
phrases “once in a while” and “but don’t overdo it.” Each situation 
then must be judged uniquely by the particular guard, and a pre- 
carious balance must be maintained with regard to the treatment 
and custodial expectations associated with the guard’s role. The 
very vagueness and impreciseness of the expectations associated 
with the goal of quasi-milieu therapy heightens the guard’s 
dilemma. 

Two modes of adaptation to the situation were found among the 
four guards. Two of the guards (to be called “custodially oriented 
guards”) responded by emphasizing the application of custodial 
criteria, and two (to be called “‘treatment-oriented guards’) re- 
sponded by emphasizing the application of treatment criteria. 
Hence, the opposite goals and the ambiguity of expectations 
derived from them created a corresponding bifurcation in the 
orientation of the guards.' 

Even the terminology of the custodially oriented guards reflected 
their orientation. The camp was a “penitentiary” and the offenders 
were labeled “inmates” or “cons.”” The treatment-oriented guards, 
in contrast, referred to the inmates as ‘““men,” “campers,” or occa- 
sionally “‘boys.”” Both of the custodially oriented guards decried 
the lack of discipline in the camp. 

I think discipline is necessary; possibly something similar to military 
discipline would help. [Do you think there’s enough discipline here 
now?] Possibly enough if it was enforced strictly as it should be. 

Off the cuff, [he] told me that everyone has his own idea about how a 
penitentiary [he used this word] should be run. He feels one should 
make an example of the inmate who disobeys the regulations by 
destroying state property or by lack of personal hygiene. He thinks 
more military-like inspections should be held—giving punishments 
and rewards to the inmates periodically. He says he’d be stricter now 
with the inmates except that the camp supervisor is against it. [ Notes 
on a postinterview conversation. } 

Not only did they recommend greater discipline in order to 

*Although we are stressing organizational factors in this paper, obviously degree 
of commitment to one goal or the other is also influenced by personality predisposi- 


tions. Cf. S. A. Stouffer and J. Toby, “Role Conflict and Personality,” in T. Parsons 
and E. A. Shils, Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass., 1952) 
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decrease the influence of treatment criteria, and thus decrease the 
ambiguity of their role expectations, but they believed that the 
inmates agreed with their orientation in this regard: 

Most inmates would rather have a strict discipline. They know where 
they stand—don’t like one officer writing up one thing and another 


officer overlooking the same thing. 


All of the ambiguity implicit in their role, however, could not be 

resolved simply by stressing custodial criteria. Although the two 
guards could and did avoid participating in the formal aspects 
of the treatment program, and did interact less with the treatment- 
oriented guards,'* they could not completely reject the treatment 
goals, for to do so would have resulted in sanctions against them. 
Moreover, although this adaptation involved, at the least, latent 
resistance to the treatment aims," the very existence in the camp of 
a treatment program provided them with a distinct source of grat- 
ification. Unlike the guards in many prisons, all the guards in the 
camp had a considerable number of friendly associations with the 
inmates. Since it was the treatment program that helped facilitate 
such associations, even the custodially oriented guards experienced 
these rewards, as this guard noted: 
Well, there’s a whole lot of satisfaction in keeping this many unstable 
characters in line. [Uh huh] And, well, after a man’s been here six 
months, having him come to you and tell you you've helped him and 
helped straighten him out—that happens quite often. 


Naturally such personally satisfying events only complicated the 
problem for the custodially oriented guards. Committed as they 


As suggested earlier, the staff interaction patterns, like the role expectations, were 
bifurcated along the same custody-treatment dimension. Hence the treatment 
oriented guards interacted primarily with each other and the custodially oriented 
guards did likewise. The supervisor in general maintained his neutral position by 
interacting with both, although he tended more toward the treatment clique, partly 
because his middle-class background and college education equipped him with 
values more consonant with theirs. The custodially oriented guards, unlike the 
other guards, did not have any college training. 

“Sometimes the resistance was more than latent, as these comments about the 
treatment program by a guard suggest: ‘““Too bad they couldn't devote a little more 
time to it. [Do you think it does any good?] In a few cases, yes. [The rest?] Well, a 
lotta guys just try to impress someone by going; they're not as sincere as they could 
be. A lot of times I think it’s used to get a quicker parole.” 
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were to a strong emphasis on discipline, an ambivalent orientation 
toward the treatment program could serve only to intensify their 
role conflict. 

On the other hand, the treatment-oriented guards were faced 
with stresses of a different sort. The role of one of them was for- 
mally defined as having both counseling and guard functions 
attached to it. He was responsible for organizing and maintaining 
the treatment program and for providing individual counseling to 
the inmates. At the same time he was responsible for performing 
strictly custodial functions such as making a periodic count of the 
inmates. The former duties were the most time consuming; hence 
this role, more than any other, officially represented the treatment 
goals of the camp. 

The counselor guard, being overcommitted to the treatment 
aspects of his role, saw the other duties as hindering his effective- 
ness. 

The number one problem is the dual role of counselor and guard that 
I play. This is in terms of getting a positive feeling toward me so they 
{the inmates] will upon their own choosing come to see me. 

The tireless efforts of the counselor guard and his almost mis 
sionarylike zeal enabled him to expand the treatment program to 
new areas of camp life.!® A sizable part of his efforts was devoted 
to gratifying the inmates by being extremely permissive. This 
policy on occasion included overt rejection of certain custodial 
requirements and did not increase his popularity among the cus- 
todially oriented staff, though it did make him popular with the 
inmates. 

I try not to let them see that this is a rigid bureaucracy;—I try to let 

*In many respects he was similar to Wilensky’s general missionary types. Like the 
missionary he felt somewhat persecuted, and “Authorities or Higher-Ups” or “Non- 
believers” in treatment were anathema to him, as these quotes suggest: 

“Also, I have heard staff members say and make negative remarks about the 
program—such as the group discussions being nothing more than bull sessions, which 
is true in a certain amount if meant as communication, but they were referring to 
it in a derogatory manner. I think these are generally the things that make my job 
difficult. 

“I also dislike the feeling of not being able to trust some of the people—higher- 
level staff members—I work with.” 

Moreover, like the missionary type, he worked extremely hard and selflessly, 
spending many more extra hours in camp than any of the other staff personnel. Cf. 
H. Wilensky, /ntellectuals in Labor Unions (Glencoe, Ill., 1957), p. 114-117. 
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them see it as a flexible community. That is why on these rules I do 
very little on strictness; for example, I don’t just tell them there are 
yard limits, period. I tell them about them and say if you want to go 
beyond the yard limits, see me and we'll see what we can do. [Have you 
ever let anybody go beyond the yard limits?] Sure, plenty of times, but 
if [the head of the Prison Camp Division] saw me he'd have 
my neck. Sometimes the rules are so rigid in these places that it 


hampers us in helping these guys. 

The other treatment-oriented guard, though somewhat less com- 
mitted to the treatment aspects of his role than the counselor guard 
(he had no formal counseling functions) demonstrated a similar 
pattern. Only the two treatment-oriented guards on the staff, for 
example, led any group therapy sessions and, correspondingly, they 
tended to have much closer relations with the inmates than did the 
other guards. 

The adaptation of the treatment-oriented guards like that of 
the custodially oriented guards could not entirely alleviate the 
ambiguity implicit in their role. The former could not fully reject 
the custodial expectations associated with their role just as the 
latter could not completely reject the treatment expectations. Thus 
both were left with strong feelings of ambivalence. 

THE EFFECTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUCCESSION 

Role adaptations which are appropriate at one period of time 
in an organization’s history may not be appropriate at another 
time. One important source of change in an organization is suc- 
cession, the process of replacement of key officials in the formal or 
informal network of relationships in the organization. Succession 
is a vital organizational phenomenon because it is inevitably dis- 
ruptive, that is, it always creates some temporary disequilibrium 
in the organization. The effects of succession are, of course, vari- 
able. The more highly bureaucratized an organization is, for exam- 
ple, the less severe the consequences of succession are likely to be. 

We have seen how the position of the supervisor and the guards 
helped promote their particular type of adaptation to the problems 
largely created by the incompatibility of the organizational objec- 
tives, custody and treatment. Now let us examine the impact of 
succession on these adaptations to role conflict. 

The administrative changes that occurred consisted of the 
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replacement of the camp supervisor and one of the custodially 
oriented guards. There is evidence that suggests that these per- 
sonnel changes were related to a power struggle in the upper 
echelons of the Correction Agency between the faction represent- 
ing custody and that representing treatment. The new supervisor 
was selected by the faction favoring custodial treatment and was 
therefore committed to its point of view. An adaptation of admin- 
istrative neutrality was therefore not structured as a potential 
response for him.'’® The new supervisor, confronted with a role in 
which he had had no previous experience and being relatively 
uncommitted to the quasi-milieu treatment goal, responded by 
formalizing relationships in the organization. The most important 
changes which he instituted involved the substitution of formal 
rules for informal ones. After being in charge of the camp for about 
a month, he inaugurated a list of fifty-two rules that the inmates 
were instructed to abide by rigorously.’ It was, of course, not the 
great number of rules themselves (for very few of the rules were 
new) but the rigidity implicit in the nature of the rules which 
became symptomatic of the development of a new type of rela- 
tionship between the staff and the inmates. Under the administra- 
tion of the former supervisor there had been relatively few stand- 
ardized rules, thereby legitimating relatively individualized and 
informal relationships between the guards and the inmates. With 
the appointment of the new sup rvisor this informality was 
replaced by impersonal and formalistic relationships between the 
inmates and the staff promoted by this set of rules. Hand in hand 
with this policy went an increasing emphasis on closer supervision 
and stronger security controls. Policies which were consistent with 
the ideology of custody quickly supplanted the earlier pattern, in 
which both treatment goals and custodial objectives had had 
equally important roles in guiding decision making. 

“Cf. A. Gouldner, op. cit., pt. 1. 

“Even the tone of the language used in the new regulations was harsh—particu- 
larly so in the frame of reference of a relatively indulgent prison setting. For exam- 
ple: “When you sit down to a meal you must remain seated until you are through 
with the meal,” “You must stay inside the yard limits,” etc. In the three-page list of 
rules the following terms were used: “You must”—18 times, ““No”—4 times, “You are 
not permitted”—3 times, “Don’t”—3 times, “Keep"—2 times, other similar terms— 
8 times, and 6 separate words or phrases were underlined for emphasis. 
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The hostility of the inmates to the new policies culminated in 
a crisis two weeks after the new rules were initiated, when a group 
of inmates perpetrated damage amounting to $400 to two Con- 
servation Department trucks. The escape rate shortly thereafter 
rose to its highest point in the two-and-one-half-year history of the 
camp, as did the number of inmates who were voluntarily and 
involuntarily transferred out of the institution."* 

Three general factors within the camp’s staff contributed to the 
organizational strain: (1) the decline of the old informal groups 
among the staff, (2) the inability of the new supervisor to enlist the 
staff's co-operation in enforcing the new policies because of his 
overcommitment to the custodial goal, and (3) the lack of direct 
communication channels from the inmates to the guards to the 
supervisor, resulting in a lack of immediate knowledge by the 
chief policy maker of the impact of his decisions. 

The fact that new personnel were replacing key staff officials 

in a small, highly integrated social structure meant that new 
informal alignments had to be made among the staff. The addition 
of both a new custodially oriented guard and a new custodially 
oriented supervisor upset the previous balance. The treatment- 
oriented guards responded to this minority position by becoming 
more cohesive and remaining apart from the other officials.’® As a 
result the supervisor found it difficult to implement his policies. 
The treatment-oriented guards often did not enforce the new rules, 
whereas the custodially oriented guards did enforce them, as this 
incident illustrates: 
[A treatment-oriented guard] is griping about the rules, suggesting 
that they just can’t be followed in a place like Davis. He recounts the 
time last night when he saw three guys playing cards [Only two are 
allowed to play at one game]. He knew he was supposed to write them 
up for it, but he didn’t. Instead he just told them to break it up [Notes, 
Sept. 17, 1956]. 

The inconsistencies in the administration of the new policies 
naturally produced anxiety, puzzlement, and concern on the part 

*Specific details of the consequences of the succession can be found in O. Grusky, 
op. cit., ch. vii. 


*This aloofness was also promoted by the fact that the two saw one of their 


number as the legitimate successor. 
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of the inmates with regard to their expected orientation toward 
the new regulations, as indicated in this exchange between an 
inmate leader and a treatment-oriented guard: 

Inmate: Now what about this visiting rule that cuts down visiting 
hours, is that gonna be enforced? 

Guard: No. 

Inmate: [Puzzled] Well, how do we know which rules are gonna be 
enforced and which are not? Why you may not write us a ticket and 
someone else will—how are we going to know what to do? Like going 
into the kitchen for coffee—it’s against the rules now, but some guys 
do it and get away with it.... 

Y [a custodially oriented guard] just doesn’t come around unless to 
catch somebody and write him a ticket—now how will he stand on the 
rule?” 

The newness of the supervisor—the fact that he had not been 
acquainted either with the staff or with the inmates—resulted in 
his lacking any emotional ties to past staff policies that had become 
traditional in the camp. Moreover, once the supervisor had ini- 
tiated his strongly custodially oriented policies, little informal 
interaction occurred between him and the treatment-oriented 
guards. This in turn resulted in an even greater decrease in the 
influence of treatment criteria on camp policies and also promoted 
a general lack of substantive knowledge on the part of the super- 
visor as to the impact of his policies on the inmates. Since the 
treatment-oriented guards had interacted more often with the 
inmates, they had functioned as a major source of information— 
information to which the former supervisor, because of his neu- 
trality, had had access but which was unavailable to the new man 
because of his custodial orientation. 

In summary, the process of succession intensified the role conflict 
of the staff members. The new supervisor’s strong commitment to 
custody made it more difficult for him to implement the treatment 
expectations which were still defined as legitimate, though deem- 
phasized informally, in the organization. The treatment-oriented 
guards, feeling compelled to go so far as to promote rule violations 
because of their strong commitment to the milieu-treatment goal, 
became extremely insecure. And, finally, the custodially oriented 
guards found themselves in a situation that minimized the possi- 
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bility of maintaining friendly relations with the inmates, relations 
which had been defined as an important part of the treatment goal 
and which in the past had been a source of gratification for the 
guards themselves. 


MILIEU THERAPY AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
TREATMENT SETTINGS 


Role conflict, as we have used the term, is created in a formal 
organization whenever two conditions are met: (1) two or more 
inconsistent patterns of role expectations and behaviors are 
attached to a single position in the system, and (2) both patterns of 
expectations are defined by the organization as legitimate. A per- 
son’s perception of such an inconsistency in role expectations and 
behavior is excluded, in this definition, as a necessary ingredient of 
role conflict, although if the role conflict is extreme it is very apt 
to be a concomitant. The legitimacy of a given set of role expecta- 
tions associated with a position is often tied very closely to the types 
of objectives of that social system. At Camp Davis a basic factor in 
the role conflict of the officers and staff was shown to be the conflict 
between the organization’s goals of custody and quasi-milieu 
treatment. 

But a more general question arises. Does the goal of milieu or 
quasi-milieu therapy necessitate certain types of organizational 
arrangements and hence generate particular types of organizational 
problems? Since organizations which have formally initiated pro- 
grams of milieu therapy differ greatly in their size and in the degree 
of bureaucratization and emphasis placed on their programs, as 
well as in other important characteristics, generalizations about 
these settings, and especially generalizations based on a single case 
study, must, by their very nature, be tentative ones. 

Nevertheless, the milieu therapy goal does appear to promote 
certain characteristics and it is desirable to identify these. Thera- 
peutic milieus, such as those found in some mental hospitals,”° 
the Orthogenic School,*! Pioneer House,”*, Wiltwyck,?* and some 

"Cf. Belknap, op. cit.; Greenblatt, Levinson, and Williams, op. cit.; A. Stanton and 
M. Schwartz, The Mental Hospital (New York, 1954); Greenblatt et al., op. cit.; and 
M. Jones, The Therapeutic Community (New York, 1953). 


=Cf. B. Bettelheim, Truants from Life (Glencoe, Ill., 1955). 
2Cf. F. Red] and D. Wineman, Children Who Hate (Glencoe, Ill., 1951), and F. 
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prison camps all exhibit certain similar basic features. Milieu 
therapy apparently has important implications for the authority 
structure of the organization, the relative status of its members, 
its reaction to administrative succession, and the organization’s 
resistance to becoming highly bureaucratized. To be more explicit, 
our observations suggest that the milieu or quasi-milieu therapy 
goai tends to enhance the status of the primary members of the 
organization. By primary members we refer to those members, such 
as patients in mental hospitals and inmates in prison settings, who 
represent the raison d’étre of the organization. Milieu therapy 
programs help to make the patients or inmates central to the 
organization. Its resources are mobilized to rehabilitate them and 
change their attitudes rather than merely to maintain the organiza- 
tion. Milieu therapy programs thus are implicitly optimistic and 
dynamic. Moreover, the success of the organization in achieving 
its treatment goal is evaluated in terms of the response of the pri- 
mary members. Do their attitudes change? Do they become rehabil- 
itated? In this sense, then, the positive nature of the goal, in con- 
trast for example with the more protective, negative, and system- 
maintaining character of the goal of custody, favors promoting the 
status of the primary member. The positive therapeutic function 
of such an elevation in status, however, may be the source of poten- 
tial dysfunction for the organization. In raising the relative status 
of the primary member, the morale of the lowest-level staff mem- 
ber, such as the attendant, the guard, or the housekeeping staff, 
may be adversely affected by his suffering a relative loss of status. 
By comparative standards the guard and the attendant ordinarily 
feel they have more status than the inmates or patients. Milieu 
therapy programs may tend to reduce their status. 

Milieu therapy programs also promote more interaction between 
the staff members and the primary members. By defining the 
primary members as important, the ideology associated with milieu 
therapy also operates to encourage intimate relationships between 
the officials and the primary members, as Schwartz has suggested: 
‘Thus, a therapeutic milieu facilitates the staff's understanding of, 


Redl and D. Wineman, Controls from Within (Glencoe, IIl., 1952). 


*Cf. W. and J. McCord, Psychopathy and Delinquency (New York, 1956), pp. 123- 
176. 
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and sensitivity to the patient; it provides opportunities to learn 
about the patient as a person.’’** 

The organization becomes fully (in a quasi-milieu therapy pro- 
gram, somewhat less fully) oriented toward the satisfaction of the 
needs of the primary members. Much flexibility, protection from 
“traumatic handling,” relatively free expression of emotions, and 
what Redl and Wineman call “routines which relax,” typify an 
organization geared to providing nurture and a minimum of organ- 
izationally induced frustration. Such an organizational program 
has distinct implications for its authority structure. Since achieve- 
ment of the milieu treatment goal requires constant and close con- 
tact with the primary members and since every person who inter- 
acts with the primary members may influence the course of 
development of that treatment, all the members of the organization 
are, in a general sense, therapists. Thus authority with respect to 
the implementation of treatment tends to become highly decentral- 
ized. This is consistent with an increase in primary member 
authority, which is symbolized by the patient government programs 
in mental hospitals where the milieu treatment goal has been 
instituted. Such a decentralization trend is ideologically promoted 
by stressing the importance of democratic decision making as a 
therapeutic factor in the treatment setting. The primary member 
is seen as being thwarted if he cannot participate in the decision 
making and therefore likely to become more hostile to the author- 
ities and less likely to benefit by the therapy. 

One of the important positive functions of this decentralization 
of authority is that those who are responsible for making decisions 
about the primary members are the ones most likely to have the 
greatest amount of substantive knowledge upon which to base their 
decisions because of their close contact with them. On the other 
hand, the decentralization operates to promote intimate contacts 
between the staff and the primary members and may, therefore, 
make administrative succession a more disruptive phenomenon 
than would otherwise be the case.*° In addition, the delegation of 

*Cf. M. Schwartz, “What Is a Therapeutic Milieu?” in Greenblatt, Levinson, and 
Williams, op. cit., p. 132. 

*This decentralization is probably more characteristic of the smaller milieu 


therapy settings, such as the Orthogenic School, Wiltwyck, and Camp Davis. The 
larger mental hospitals may experience the decentralization problem within a ward 
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authority downward to the lower echelons may function to create 
intrastaff antagonism such as that found at Camp Davis. Such 
antagonism is inapposite to the needs of a therapeutic milieu, 
which requires a satisfied and contented staff. Schwartz has pointed 
out that staff morale is of basic importance: 
When personnel have high morale—that is, function with enthusiasm, 
derive satisfaction from their work, are motivated to participate with 
patients,...the probability is that they will contribute to patient 
improvement. Conversely, when personnel have low morale—that is, 
are discouraged, uninspired, dissatisfied, withdrawn, hopeless about 
patients and ineffective in their activities—the probability is that they 
will tend to keep the patients ill.?¢ 

The most general and inclusive characteristic which milieu and 
quasi-milieu therapy goals tend to influence directly in an organiza- 
tion is its predilection for bureaucratization. A system of rules, 
impersonality, functional specialization, and a hierarchy of author- 
ity are the essence of bureaucratic structure.?* The degree of devel- 
opment of each of these characteristics in any formal organization 
we assume, will partly be a function of the nature of the organiza- 
tion’s official goals. At Camp Davis the goal of custody operated to 
promote the development of bureaucracy, whereas the goal of 
quasi-milieu treatment operated to hinder this process. The cus- 
todial goal was consistent with the establishment of formal rules, 
clear lines of authority, differentiation of function, and main- 
tenance of social distance, particularly between inmates and offi- 
cials. The quasi-milieu treatment goal, in contrast, militated 
against bureaucratic direction. The treatment expectations encour- 
aged the guard to treat the inmate as an individual, and to be 
both kindly and warm. They clearly specified that the inmate was 
not to be treated “‘as a number,” that is, not in an object-oriented, 
impersonal manner. Both formal rules and impersonality were 


and at the same time experience the reverse and more conventional bureaucratic 
problem in the hospital as a whole, which is likely to be highly centralized. In the 
case of the bureaucratic problem the top administrators must make their decisions 
without detailed knowledge of the situation, since their “high” position does not 
allow for direct contact with the specific operations of the hospital. 

*Cf. Schwartz, op. cit., p. 139. 

“For a statement that emphasizes these four factors, see Peter Blau, Bureaucracy 
57), p. 19. 
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thereby overtly discouraged. Correspondingly the normal lines of 
authority and channels of communication were also somewhat 
altered. The proliferation of the treatment goals tended to make 
the inmates more powerful, more important, and more influential 
than is the case in most prison settings.** With the decline in formal 
rules went a decline in the guard’s formal controls. The imple 
mentation of treatment goals tended to encourage decentraliza- 
tion with respect to the actual implementation of treatment duties, 
although it encouraged centralization of policy making. 

Finally, the treatment goal discouraged functional specialization 
in that it tended to make each of the officials a therapist in addition 
to his other roles. The guard became more than simply a custodian. 
He became defined as a protector, friend, confidante, and therapist 
or counselor. Insofar as the treatment goal promoted multiple roles 
for the guards, it hampered the specialization process. 

In sum, the custodial goal tends to place the organizational 
needs for stability, routinization, and order ahead of the needs of 
the individuals in the system. Conversely, the quasi-milieu treat- 
ment goal tends to promote the satisfaction of personal needs at 
the expense of organizational discipline and control. The officials 
of the prison camp, caught up in a system in which these two con- 
tradictory bureaucratic processes were operating, were prone to 
role conflict. If it is generally true that the milieu treatment goal 
functions to hinder the process of bureaucratization, then it may 
be that the consequences of administrative succession for such 
settings is likely to be much more severe than in organizations with 
other types of formal goals. 

It may appear from what we have said that nothing but dvsfunc- 
tional consequences for the organization can result from the imple- 
mentation of milieu or quasi-milieu therapy. Actually nothing 
could be less true. Our research indicated, for example, that the 
quasi-milieu treatment goal functioned to promote co-operative 
behavior on the part of the inmates generally and especially on the 


There was considerable evidence that the major formal mechanisms of social 
control were replaced by informal controls, such as informal co-optation of the 
inmate leaders. Cf. O. Grusky, Treatment Goals and the Behavior of Inmate Leaders: 
4 Study of an Experimental Prison Camp, American Journal of Sociology (forth 


coming) 
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part of the inmate leaders. When the Camp Davis inmates were 
compared with inmates at a control institution that did not have 
the milieu treatment goal, the former were found to have much 
friendlier attitudes toward their staff and were much more 
favorably oriented to their institution than was the case with the 
latter, to a statistically significant extent. And unlike those at other 
prison institutions, the inmate leaders at Camp Davis were found 
to be highly co-operative in their relationships with the prison 
camp Officials. The evidence suggested that the formal mechanisms 
of control displaced by the implementation of the quasi-milieu 
treatment goal were apt to be substituted for by equally (and pos- 
sibly more) effective informal control techniques.** As the func- 
tional theorists in sociology have affirmed, a phenomenon may 
produce both adaptive and nonadaptive responses. 


“Cf. Grusky, “Treatment Goals and Organizational Behavior,” chs. v and vi 
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Changing Patterns of 
Organizational Authority: 
The Military Establishment 


As social demands and organizational forms have grown more com- 
plex, bureaucratic authority has become generally less direct, arbitrary, 
and authoritarian. The bases and manifestations of this change are 
analyzed in the military establishment, often regarded as the prototype 
of bureaucracy. The essential change is from an authority system based 
upon domination to one based upon the techniques of manipulation, 
brought about by new weapons, the automation of warfare, the 
demands of technical expertise, and the emphasis upon individual 
initiative attending changes in warfare. Resistance to such demands 
and the costs of failure to adjust to the changed environment are exam- 
ined, and an ideal system of “fraternal authority” is proposed. 

Morris Janowitz is professor of sociology in the University of 
Michigan. 


CURRENT sociological perspectives toward organization have 
brought into focus the informal and interactive processes which 
modify legal and formal authority structures. Empirical research 
in this area emphasizes an equilibrium analysis—the striving to 
achieve adjustment, balance, and the like. What processes favor 

*This article is part of a study, “The Professional Soldier and Political Power,” 


supported by a grant from the Committee on National Security Policy Research of 
the Social Science Research Council. 
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or hinder a large-scale bureaucracy in the maintenance of its 
organizational identity under pressure of internal and external 
demands? Equilibrium analysis focuses on limited time spans, and 
as a result organizational change is seen only as it takes place within 
definite and prescribed limits.* 

Much less emphasized is the necessity of focusing on the long- 
term transformations of administrative organization. Develop- 
mental analysis which seeks to understand organizational change 
can take the form of a concern with the restructuring in the pattern 
and character of authority. Developmental analysis is not descrip- 
tive history, but it is analysis with a strong concern for the historical 
context.® 

As organizational forms have grown more complex, bureaucratic 
authority has tended to be transformed. In order to maintain their 
organizational effectiveness authority systems have had to become 
less arbitrary, less direct, and even less authoritarian. The signifi- 
cance of persuasion has grown with the growing complexity of 
society. From this point of view there has been under industrial- 
ism a relative shift in the basis of authority from status toward 
morale in all types of bureaucratic organizations. An authority 
system based on status is an expression of a simple division of labor 
where co-ordination involves no more than compliance or adher- 
ance to rules; the morale system implies that co-ordination is too 
complex to be mechanical and requires positive involvement and 
incentives. 

In this analysis the relative shift in forms of authority is described 
in terms of the shift from discipline based on domination to that 
involving manipulation, concepts which will be elaborated later. 
While the analysis is applied to the military establishment, since 
it can be considered the bureaucratic prototype, the transformation 
is also found in other authority structures. One major proposition 
is that the military despite its rigid hierarchical structure, has 
nevertheless been forced to modify its authority system from dom- 

*See David Easton, “Limits of the Equilibrium Model in Social Research,” in 
Heinz Eulau, Samuel Eldersveld ana M. Janowitz, eds., Reader in Political Behavior 
(Glencoe, Ill., 1955), pp. 397-404. 


*See Heinz Eulau, H. D. Lasswell’s Developmental Analysis, Western Political 
Science Quarterly, 40 (June, 1958), 229-242. 
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ination and rigid discipline to more indirect forms of control, as 
have other types of bureaucracies. In its own terms, the recent 
transformation of military authority may be even more extensive 
than that found in nonmilitary organizations. Of course, a shift in 
authority from domination to manipulation is hardly an all-or- 
none change; we are only speaking of trends and countertrends. 

A second basic proposition, therefore, emerges—that the shift 
in organizational control to an emphasis on manipulation and per- 
suasion is highly unstable and transitional. Already one can see 
the outlines of emerging patterns of authority which will be 
required if the military establishment is to achieve its organiza- 
tional goals. For lack of a better term, such a change from present 
forms might be called a “fraternal type” of authority system. More- 
over, these transformations of authority relations in the military 
establishment in some respects anticipate and foreshadow develop- 
ments in civilian bureaucracies. Thus the similarities and differ- 
ences between the military establishment and other types of large- 
scale organizations require continual comparison. 

The contemporary military establishment has for some time 
tended more and more to display characteristics typical of any 
large-scale nonmilitary bureaucracy. This is the result of technolog- 
ical change, which vastly increases the size of the military estab- 
lishment, elaborates its interdependence with civilian society, and 
alters its internal social relations. Nevertheless the typical socio- 
logical analysis of military organization does not take into account 
the consequences of these trends and continues instead to empha- 
size its authoritarian, stratified-hierarchical, and traditional dimen- 
sions as a basis for distinguishing the military from the nonmilitary 
bureaucracy.* 

Thus Campbell and McCormack in their study “Military Expe- 

‘Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., The American Soldier (Princeton, 1949), I, 55; Arthur 
K. Davis, Bureaucratic Patterns in the Navy Officer Corps, Social Forces, Dec. 1948, 
pp. 143-153; Arnold M. Rose, The Social Structure of Army, American Journal of 
Sociology, 51 (March 1946), 361-364; Felton D. Freeman, The Army as a Social Struc- 
ture, Social Forces, 28 (Oct. 1948), 78-83; Harold Brotz and Everett K. Wilson, Char- 
acteristics of Military Society, American Journal of Sociology, 51 (March 1946), 371- 
375; C. D. Spindler, The Military—A Systematic Analysis, Social Forces, 27 (Oct. 


1948), 83-88; Charles H. Page, Bureaucracy’s Other Face, Social Forces, 28 (Oct. 
1949), 88-94. 
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rience and Attitudes toward Authority,”® supported by a United 
States Air Force research contract, began with the hypothesis that 
air cadet training would increase authoritarian predispositions 
among the officer candidates. Since they assumed that the dominant 
characteristics of military organization were its authoritarian pro- 
cedures, the consequences of participation in its training program 
would of necessity heighten authoritarian personality tendencies 
among those who successfully passed through such training. 
(Authoritarian personality tendencies imply both the predisposi- 
tion arbitrarily to dominate others of lower status and simultan- 
eously to submit to arbitrary higher authority.) 

When the results of the research, as measured by the well-known 
authoritarian “F”’ scale, showed a decrease in authoritarian traits 
among cadets after one year of training, the authors were tempted 
to conclude that perhaps their research tools were inadequate.® 
Now even a superficial examination of the organizational processes 
of combat flight training would have indicated an emphasis on 
group interdependence and on a team concept of co-ordination to 
ensure survival which should have cautioned these researchers 
against their initial hypothesis.* 

The view with which these social scientists approached the mili- 
tary establishment is partly based on civilian ideology. Partly, as 
Hans Speier points out in his critique of the The American Soldier 
research series, such a view exaggerates the differences between 
military and civilian organizations by overlooking what is com- 
mon to large-scale organizations in general. Many of the bureau- 
cratic features of military life are in fact to be found in civilian 
organizations in varying degrees. 

®Donald T. Campbell and Thelma H. McCormack, Military Experience and Atti- 
tudes toward Authority, American Journal of Sociology, 62 (March 1957), 482-490. 

*T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personaiity (New York, 1950), pp. 222- 
280. 

"In fact, theve is some empirical evidence that selection boards in the Air Force 
tend to select for promotion the less authoritarian officers, presumably in part 
through selecting well-liked men (E. P. Hollander, Authoritarianism and Leadership 
Choice in a Military Setting, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 49 (1954), 
365-370). 

®Hans Speier, “The American Soldier and the Sociology of Military Organization,” 
in Studies in the Scope and Method of “The American Soldier” ed. by Robert K. 
Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (Glencoe, IIl., 1950), pp. 106-132. 
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MILITARY STRUCTURE AND COMBAT GOALS 


One can hardly deny the significant differences that exist 
between military and nonmilitary bureaucracies. The goals and 
purposes of an organization supply a meaningful basis for under- 
standing differences in organizational behavior, and the military 
establishment as a social system has its special and unique charac- 
teristics because the possibility of hostilities are an ever-present 
reality. 

A realistic appraisal of the implications of combat and combat 
preparation on military organization obviously starts with the 
social consequences of the changing technology of warfare. 
Although the narrowing distinction between the military estab- 
lishment and nonmilitary bureaucracies does not eliminate funda- 
mental differences, three trends need to be emphasized. 

First, military technology both extraordinarily increases the 
destructiveness of warfare and widens the scope of automation in 
the use of new weapons. It is a commonplace that both of these 
developments tend to weaken the distinction between military 
roles and civilian roles. Nevertheless, conventional units employing 
the airplane, the submarine, and airborne assault troops need to 
be maintained for limited warfare. Despite the growth of missile 
systems manned auxiliary methods for the delivery of new weapons 
require organization similar to conventional combat units. Even 
more important, no military system can rely on expectation of 
victory based on the initial exchange of firepower, whatever the 
form of the initial exchange. Subsequent exchanges will involve 
units and formations—again regardless of their armament—which 
are prepared to carry out the struggle as soldiers, that is, subject 
themselves to military authority according to plan and continue to 
fight. The automation of war civilianizes wide sectors of the mili- 
tary establishment, yet the need to maintain combat readiness and 
to develop centers of resistance after initial hostilities ensures the 
continued importance of military organization and patterns of 
authority. 

Second, it can be argued that the revolution in military tech- 
nology shifts the military mission from that of preparation for the 
use of violence to that of deterrence of violence. There can be no 
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doubt that this shift in mission is having important effects on 
military thought and authority. Military elites are more and more 
forced to concern themselves with broad ranges of political, social, 
and economic policies. Again, there are limits to the consequences 
of this trend. The role of deterrence is not a new one for the mili- 
tary. Historically the contribution of the military to the balance of 
power was not the result of its civilian character. On the contrary, 
the balance-of-power formula operates, when it does, because 
the military establishment was prepared to fight effectively and 
immediately. 

With the increase in the importance of deterrence, military elites 
have become more and more involved in diplomatic and political 
warfare, regardless of their preparation for such tasks. Yet the 
specific and unique contribution of the military to deterrence is 
the threat of violence which has currency—that is, the threat can 
be taken seriously because the possibility of actual violence is real. 
The types of weapons available do not alter this basic formula. 
In short, deterrence still requires an organization prepared for 
combat. 

Third, the assumption that military institutions, as compared 
with civilian institutions, are resistant to change has been elim- 
inated as the process of innovation in the military establishment 
itself has become routinized. Analysis of the relative impact on 
technological development of the requirements of war versus the 
requirements of civilian economic entrepreneurship has produced 
volumes of historical writing. Schumpeter in his brilliant analysis 
of modern imperialism argues that capitalist economic organiza- 
tion succeeded only as it opposed the military establishment.® For 
him the technological development of the capitalist economic 
system stood in opposition to the interests of the feudal aristocratic 
elements, which, unable to find their place in the changing social 
order, supplied the ideology and personnel for the military and 
imperialistic expansions from Western Europe up through the 
nineteenth century. In this view capitalism produced social change 
through technological innovation in order to accumulate capital 
and to make profits. By contrast, the military, concerned with 
honor and a way of life, stood in opposition to social change and 


*Joseph Schumpeter, The Sociology of Imperialism (New York, 1955). 
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technological innovation and accepted new developments in mili- 
tary organization with great reluctance. In all probability military 
organizations of the middle of the nineteenth century were strongly 
resistant to technological innovation and derived their goals and 
tasks from other sectors of society—from the religious, from the 
political, or merely from a negative effort to escape the powerful 
dogmas of capitalist profit and business pacifism. 

However, it is impossible to find support for Schumpeter’s 
view of the antagonisms between business enterprise and the mili- 
tary order as a basis for understanding social change during the 
twentieth century. Military institutions, because of the nationalism 
on which they rest and the vast resources they command, can no 
longer be thought of as merely reacting to external pressures. The 
articulation of the military establishment with the business enter- 
prise system is indeed too complex to be considered as simple 
antagonism. Moreover, the military creates requirements of its 
own for technological innovation which modify industrial organ- 
ization. The classical view of the military standing in opposition 
to technological innovation is inapplicable as the present cycle of 
the arms race converts the armed forces into centers of support and 
concern for the development of new weapons systems. 

Leadership based on military customs must share power with 
experts not only in technical matters but also in matters of organi- 
zation and human relations. Specific organizational adaptations 
of the military even foreshadow developments in civilian society, 
since the military must press hard for innovation and respond 
rapidly to the strains created. For example, the continual need 
for retraining personnel from operational to managerial positions 
and from older to newer techniques has led to a more rational 
spreading of higher education throughout the career of the mili- 
tary officer rather than the concentrated dosage typical of the 
civilian in graduate or professional school. 

There are of course powerful pressures against innovation. 
As long as imponderables weigh heavily in estimating military 
outcomes, and as long as the “‘fighter” spirit is required for combat, 
the military establishment cannot become completely technological 
in its orientation. The heroes of former engagements can with 
some validity press their personal experiences as a basis for 
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decision making. The need to protect privilege as well as all the 
classic devices of bureaucratic behavior—military or civilian— 
imply that outmoded militarism persists even though technological 
necessity becomes dominant. Nor does acceptance of technological 
change necessarily imply acceptance of changes in approach toward 
political and diplomatic conflict. The residues of conservative 
military authority become manifest at times in an overemphasis on 
the use of force to regulate competing national interests. 

Thus neither the increased automation of military technology, 
nor the military shift in mission from war making to deterrence, 
nor the decline in traditional military opposition to innovation can 
give a completely civilian form to military institutions. The func- 
tion of military authority—the key to military organization—is 
undergoing systemic change; yet the character of military authority 
remains an expression of organizational requirements for combat 
and combat preparation—goals unique to military and military- 
type organizations. 


CHANGING MILITARY AUTHORITY: 
FROM DOMINATION TO MANIPULATION 


Although a preponderance of military personnel is engaged 

in administrative an‘ logistical operations, military authority, if it 
is to be effective, must strive to make combat units its organiza- 
tional prototype.’® For combat the maintenance of initiative has 
become a crucial requirement of greater importance than the 
rigid enforcement of discipline. In the concise formulation of 
S.L.A. Marshall: 
The philosophy of discipline has adjusted to changing conditions. As 
more and more impact has gone into the hitting power of weapons, 
necessitating ever widening deployments in the forces of battle, the 
quality of the initiative in the individual has become the most praised 
of the military virtues." 


Close-order formations based on relatively low firepower could 
be dominated and controlled by direct and rigid discipline. But 


The distinction between logistics and combat is a functional distinction and not 
a formal organizational distinction. It too is more and more difficult to make as 
the military establishment becomes more complex. 

4S. L. A. Marshall, Men against Fire (New York, 1947), p. 22. 
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continuously since the development of the rifle bullet more than 
a century ago, the social organization of combat units has been 
altering so as to throw the solitary soldier on his own and his 
primary group’s social and psychological resources. In World 
War II and again in the Korean conflict, the United States organi- 
zational crisis centered on developing the ability of the infantry 
soldier to make the fullest use of his weapons. The decision to fire 
or not to fire rested mainly with dispersed infantrymen, individ- 
ually and in small primary groups. Thus the military with its 
hierarchical structure, with its exacting requirements for co-ordina- 
tion, and with its apparently high centralization of organizational 
power must strive contrariwise to develop the broadest decentral- 
ization of initiative at the point of contact with the enemy. Any 
new nuclear weapons systems short of total destruction creates the 
same organizational requirements. 

The combat soldier—regardless of military arm—when com- 
mitted to battle is hardly the model of Max Weber’s ideal bureau- 
crat following rigid rules and regulations. In certain respects he is 
the antithesis of this. He is not detached, routinized, and self-con- 
tained; rather his role is one of constant improvisation. Improvisa- 
tion is the keynote of the individual fighter or combat group, from 
seeking alternative routes to a specific outpost to the retraining of 
whole divisions immediately before battle. The impact of battle 
destroys men, equipment, and organization, which need constantly 
and continually to be brought back into some form of unity 
through on-the-spot improvisation. In battle the planned division 
of labor breaks down. 

The military organization of today is forced to alter its tech- 
niques of training and indoctrination. Rather than attempting to 
develop automatic reaction to combat dangers, it requires a train- 
ing program designed to teach men not only to count on instruc- 
tion from superiors but also to exercise their own judgment about 
the best response to make when confronted by given types of 
danger. The designation “combat team” exemplifies the goals of 
such indoctrination since it emphasizes the positive contributions 
of each person regardless of rank. 

Obviously technology conditions these changing internal social 
relations in the military. Modern weapons involve a complex 
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division of labor and high levels of technical skill. The morale and 
co-ordination of the individual members of a group cannot be 
guaranteed by authoritarian discipline. The complexity of the 
machinery and the resultant social interdependence produce an 
important residue of organizational power for each participating 
member. All the members of a military group recognize their 
mutual dependence on the technical proficiency and level of per- 
formance of others as well as on the formal authority structure. 
Moreover, the increased firepower of modern weapons causes mili- 
tary forces to be more and more dispersed so that each unit becomes 
more and more dependent on its own organizational impetus. 

Thus the impact of technology has forced a shift in the functions 
of military authority. Military authority must shift from reliance 
on practices based on domination to a widening utilization of 
manipulation. By domination we mean influencing an individual's 
behavior by giving explicit instruction as to desired behavior with- 
out reference to the goals sought. Dominaticn involves threats and 
negative sanctions rather than positive incentives. It tends to pro- 
duce mechanical compliance. By manipulation we mean influenc- 
ing an individual's behavior by indirect techniques of group per- 
suasion and by an emphasis on group goals. Manipulation involves 
positive incentives rather than physical threats; though it does 
retain the threat of exclusion from the group as a form of control. 
The indirect techniques of manipulation tend to take into account 
the individual soldier's predispositions. 

Despite its hierarchical structure and despite its legal code the 
military establishment presents a striking case of this shift from 
domination to increased reliance on manipulation. The trans- 
formation can be seen in every phase of organization behavior—for 
example, the narrowing of the differences in privileges, status, and 
even uniforms of the enlisted man and the officer, the development 
of conference techniques of command from the smallest unit to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves, or the rewriting of military law 
into the new Uniform Code. The report of the Doolittle inquiry 
following World War II on officer—enlisted man relations repre- 
sented a high point in this development. Emphasis on manipulative 
control varies as between the various services, depending mainly on 
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the rate and nature of technological change. The Air Force in 
some respects has gone the farthest in modification of its organiza- 
tional behavior. 

THE INSTABILITIES OF MANIPULATIVE AUTHORITY 

The long-term outcome of the current transformation of the 
military from an organization having an underlying emphasis on 
domination to one showing increased reliance on manipulation is 
problematic. It is abundantly clear that present forms are highly 
transitional. Since the shift in military authority is a function 
of organizational requirements, it is not surprising that armies in 
totalitarian political systems display these same features. The 
organizational effectiveness of the Wehrmacht was based on highly 
developed practices of manipulation and group cohesion, within 
the context of radical repression of political and ideological 
deviation.” 

Likewise the contradictory interplay of practices designed to 
stimulate group initiative and those required for organizational 
co-ordination are again general contemporary bureaucratic proc 
esses which are certain to create built-in strain and dilemmas in any 
large-scale bureaucracy. It can be argued that they are more 
extreme in military than in civilian organizations. In the military 
the requirements for initiative in the face of combat are very great, 
and simultaneously the professed need for more rigid organiza- 
tional co-ordination is powerfully sanctioned. Organizations can 
and do function effectively despite internal strains and dilemmas, 
but the military has special characteristics which complicate and 
disrupt the successful incorporation of authority based on indirect 
control, group decision, and other manipulative techniques. 

Devices for maintaining organization balance are slow to develop 
under these conflicting requirements. Thus, for example, it 
requires extensive training and great expertise to develop an officer 
cadre that is skilled in applying indirect techniques of control and 
whose use of indirect techniques of leadership will be accepted by 
subordinates as valid rather than mere sham. Likewise, the gap 


#Edward A. Shils and Morris Janowitz, Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehr- 
macht in World War II, Public Opinion Ouarterly, 12 (1948), 280-315. 
4 ) 
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between formal regulations and the informal realities of command 
is especially great. This gap becomes a source of tension and 
confusion. 

Equally disruptive to indirect discipline is the ideological 
orientation of portions of the military elite. In the United States 
and elsewhere the military elite holds a conservative ideological 
and political orientation which ofien is alarmed by and misinter- 
prets the new requirements of military authority.'* Segments of the 
military elite see the new requirements as potentially undermining 
the fundamental basis of authority and as threatening decision 
making on the strategic level. Their interest in technological 
change is not necessarily accompanied by an interest in organiza- 
tional change. They fail to see how manipulative techniques supply 
the basis for developing the necessary strong subleadership 
required to operate effectively within a closely supervised larger 
military unit. In fact, they fail to see that indirect and manipula- 
tive control of rank-and-file leadership based on positive group 
cohesion is essential to maintain both decentralized initiative and 
operational control over widely dispersed military formations. 

Furthermore, it does not necessarily follow that indirect organi- 
zational control interferes with strategic or tactical decisions. On 
the contrary, staff work in support of the strategical commander has 
traditionally been extensive before the commander arrives at a 
decision. The requirements of command have pushed this form 
of decision making down to the lowest operational units, and it is 
understandable that such a trend is resisted by military traditional- 
ists. Typically, military elites are concerned that indirect contro] 
should not undermine the authority structure, and therefore they 
repeatedly attempt to limit the scope of manipulative and group 
consensus procedures on the part of lower commanders. As a result, 
as the older techniques of military domination break down under 
technological requirements, newer forms based on manipulation 
emerge highly unstable and laden with dilemmas 

The outlines of dysfunctional responses by military authority to 
the strains of organizational change are all too obvious. A number, 
illustrative of United States experiences but more generally appli- 

*C. S. Brown, “The Social Attitudes of American Generals, 1898-1940." Unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin. 
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cable, are worthy of note—organizational rigidity, ceremonialism, 
and exaggerated professionalism. 
Organizational Rigidity 

Organizatioi.al rigidity means the handling of new problems 
through the mechanical application of traditional practices rather 
than by innovation. Some degree of organizational rigidity devel- 
ops in any military establishment as soon as combat ends and the 
organization tends to return to simple forms of routine. But dis- 
ruption follows the efforts to re-establish traditional discipline. 
The lessons of the necessity of initiative remain alive in those 
units whose routine training most closely approximates actual 
combat or is most hazardous, whereas concern with traditional 
discipline is a particular expression of ritualism among members 
of the military elite, who see their particular weapons systems 
becoming obsolete with no opportunity of regaining their organi- 
zational dominance. 

Some quarters in the United States military have pointed to 
the events in Korea as justification for traditional discipline. There 
is no doubt that during the first phases of the Korean conflict 
ground troops lacked sufficient exposure to realistic training. How- 
ever, improvised and realistic adaptations having little or nothing 
to do with formal discipline produced in Korea one of the most 
effective military forces in recent American military history. The 
performance of military units in Korea is a striking example of 
the conditions under which civilian apathy was prevented from 
influencing battle behavior by the performance of a professional 
officer corps, especially its junior elements, who were convinced 
that their organizational integrity was at stake. 

The Womble committee of the Department of Defense, which 
sought to investigate the professional status of officers as an after- 
math of the Korean conflict, issued a report in 1953 that contained 
strong overtones of concern for traditional forms of discipline 
and officer prerogatives.’* The report, written as a reaction to the 
results of the Doolittle Board, dealt not only with basic matters 
of pay and promotion in the military establishment but gave 

“Department of Defense, Press Release, Dec. 3, 1953, “Final Report—Ad Hoc 


Committee on the Future of Military Service as a Career that Will Attract and 
Retain Capable Career Personnel.” 
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emphasis to a formalism which seemed to be more oriented toward 
past ideology than the realities of military life. 

A return to an organizational structure based on domination 
can only be achieved at a high cost. The repressive mechanisms 
of a totalitarian state are needed to enforce consistently such a high 
level of conformity; indeed we are now witnessing the partial 
renunciation of such levels of repression by totalitarian elites 
themselves. Given American cultural traits, the officer corps runs 
the risk of losing its most creative intellects, while the noncommis- 
sioned ranks, as discipline becomes harsher, attract those who are 
unsuccessful in civilian life. Besides, any widespread and conscious 
effort to reimpose stricter discipline is tempered by the political 
pressures that draftees can exert. 


Ceremonialism 

Since any serious return to the discipline of domination is 
blocked by the realities of military life and by civilian political 
pressures, nostalgia for the past expresses itself in increased cere- 
monialism. Ceremonialism refers to those organizational processes 
that are conventional gestures and formal observances. The oppor- 
tunities and evidence for increased ceremonialism are ample, from 
the reintroduction of the dress sword for naval officers to more 
close-order military parades. 

Ceremonialism is functional when it contributes to a sense of 
self-esteem and to the maintenance of organizational efficiency. 
Psychologically it is a device for dealing with the fear of death. 
But at what point does it interfere with the realistic requirements 
of the military establishment? Military ceremony seems at times 
to be a device for avoiding concern with unsolved problems of 
military management. Much of the increased ceremony appears to 
focus on patterns of social intercourse outside the military role. 
Ceremony therel.y becomes a substitute for career satisfactions and 
a device for regulating the off-duty life of the military officer. As 
such it is a profound source of tension between the professional 

*The close-order drill parade which was introduced with the advent of musketry 


was not only ceremonial but also a training exercise for the field of battle. Today a 
fire demonstration would be the appropriate equivalent of a combined combat 


training exercise and public spectacle. 
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soldier and the citizen soldier. Both the latter and the public at 
large often fail to see its purpose or significance. 


Exaggerated Professionalism 

Because of the drive for efficiency in the military establishment 
ritualist tendencies toward ceremonialism are diverted and are 
more easily expressed in the form of exaggerated professionalism. 
Professionalization can be defined as the process by which the 
members of an occupation develop a training procedure, a body 
of expert knowledge, and a set of operating standards. To speak 
of overprofessionalization implies that concern with the forms of 
professional status outweigh concern with functional performance. 

Overprofessionalization is an expression of professions with low 
social status—and officership, despite public acclaim of individual 
military heroes—is a low-status profession. The results of a national 
sampling of opinion placed the prestige of the officer in the armed 
services below not only that of physician, lawyer, scientist, college 
professor, and minister but also that of public school teacher." 
In this respect there is much similarity between the army officer 
and the social worker, especially since they are both professional 
dirty work.” 


groups dedicated to doing other peoples 

Overprofessionalization leads to an exaggerated concern with 
the specification of missions and roles and to organizational morale 
based on parochialism rather than on a sense of competence. The 
result is an emphasis on mechanical principles of military science 
at the expense of creative problem solving. Exaggerated profes- 
sionalism increases interest in status differentials and, given the low 
ceiling on income and prestige in the military, results in an inten- 
sification of the struggle for minor advantages. 

The professional status of the troop leader versus the technical 
and logistical expert becomes particularly acute and contributes to 
the dilemmas of developing consistency in authority patterns. In 
order to enhance the authority of those responsible for operational 
formations strenuous efforts must continually be made to differ- 
entiate the “fighter” from logistical personnel on the basis of pay, 

“Public Opinions Survey, Inc., Princeton, “Attitudes of Adult Civilians toward 


the Military Service as a Career,” prepared for the Office of Armed Forces Informa 
tion and Education, Department of Defense, Washington, 1955. 
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dress, and status. Yet the maintenance men press heavily for 
rewards and for control over the conditions of their employment, 
and technical specialists demand both special consideration for 
their professional qualifications and at the same time the status 
and authority of combat personnel. 

Moreover, the authority systems of technical and _ logistical 
formations are at variance with those of combat units. Here pro- 
fessional perspectives increase organizational strains. The leaders 
of technical units operate without recourse to authoritarian dom- 
ination and often decry the disciplinary character of operating 
and line units. Yet they fail to recognize that combat units must 
develop much higher levels of positive group identification than 
technical units in order to be able to seek and to face danger. On 
the other hand, troop and operational commanders see in the 
standard operating procedures of technical and logistical units 
bureaucratic resistance to military effectiveness. Exaggerated pro- 
fessionalism deepens these differences. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR ORGANIZATIONAL BALANCE: 
FRATERNAL TYPE AUTHORITY 


Each of these illustrative responses—organizational rigidity, 
ceremonialism, and exaggerated professionalism—has an adap- 
tive counterpart simultaneously at work. The functional adapta- 
tions if successful would seem to be transforming the authority 
system of the military into a “fraternal type” order—the recognized 
equality of unequals—which theoretically would permit initiative 
and creativity within a hierarchical organization. The organiza- 
tional behavior of the emerging fraternal-type authority system 
would have two elements. On the one hand, the formal structure 
of authority is recognized and accepted by those in both super- 
ordinate and subordinate roles. There is less attempt to hide the 
facts of power and authority, as can be the case when manipulative 
practices become extreme. On the other hand, from the highest 
levels of the organization down to the very bottom, technical and 
interpersonal skill plus group loyalty qualify subordinate per- 
sonnel for effective but circumscribed participation in the decision- 
making process. Since strategic decisions are centralized, the 
authority system accepts the decentralization of implementation 
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as a desirable goai rather than as a threat to its existence. The gap 
between formal organization and the actualities of informal pro- 
cedures is thereby reduced. Fraternal-type authority is only one 
possible outcome of present tensions. 

At the risk of a dangerous analogy the outcome of the shift in 
authority from domination to manipulation can be highlighted. 
Organizational behavior based on domination is the authority 
system analogous to the classical authority of the father over his 
son, comprehensive and absolute. Under fraternal-type authority 
the system reflects the authority of the older brother over the 
younger, circumscribed and functional. Although the older broth- 
er’s superior authority cannot be denied because of the biolog- 
ical facts of age and the forms of family structure, the younger 
brother has his forms of equality because of the very same con- 
siderations. 

More revealing than this analogy undoubtedly are the pro- 
cedures and processes for modifying authority in the military 
which have the potential to render the fraternal type of discipline 
effective and functional. 

1) Organizational rigidity does not develop if fraternal-type 
authority becomes established. Not only is traditional discipline 
seen as ineffective, but those in authority consider undue reliance 
on powerful negative sanctions as personally degrading. Instead 
there is a growing concern with those managerial techniques 
involved in the successful exercise of authority. The military career 
becomes defined as a career of managerial skill; true it is a career 
that is unique since it involves leading men into battle, but it is 
still an honorable managerial career, which ultimately requires 
public respect. 

Thus the adaptive segments of the military elite seem to be 
interested in overcoming the types of criticism that the citizen 
soldier is prone to level at the military mind. In order to negate 
the criticism that many of those exercising authority are unqual- 
ified for their jobs, the commander must demonstrate his ability 
to exercise authority. If he performs the same task as his men, it is 
not simply a manipulative device—“Look we are all in it together” 
—but rather to show that he has passed the initiation rite and is 
fully qualified. In order to avoid the charge of senseless and arbi- 
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trary exercise of authority, he is careful to explain his “reasons 
why” whenever possible. 

But most crucial under an ideal type system of fraternal author- 
ity is the fact that the officer must avoid exercising his authority 
as if he assumed a low level of intelligence among his subordinates. 
The fraternal-type organization is based on the assumption of open 
equality: any individual who can demonstrate his competence 
can rise. Since in the United States military establishment some 
enlisted personnel can and do become officers, this assumption is 
grounded in reality. Most social deficiencies in a man’s background 
that might hinder his exercise of authority can be erased by mili- 
tary education. Thus officers exercising fraternal-type authority 
must assume that each soldier is a potential officer. This is like 
civilian society's dogma about the possibilities of social mobility. 

Concern with technical competence, explanations of the pur- 
poses of commands, and assuming high performance potentials 
among subordinates are all incompatible with a continued demon- 
stration by military leaders that the sanctions they hold in reserve 
are severe and ultimate. There is something of the older aristo- 
cratic outlook to be found in the successful and competent leader 
who is aware that to threaten is to demonstrate actual or potential 
weakness. He rather attempts to base his authority on his very 
presence and on his expertise. The older military dictum that 
authority inheres in the office rather than in the occupant is being 
modified to a considerable extent. ““You salute the bars, not the 
man,” is no longer tenable. The attempt is made to justify author- 
ity on the basis of personal qualities as well as role criteria. 

2) A military elite concerned with adaptation avoids ceremonial- 
ism and concentrates instead on developing organizational cohesion 
and group solidarity. Cohesion and solidarity on the job are a func- 
tion of technical competence and of the quality of interpersonal 
relations among the members and leaders of a military unit. Social 
research has emphasized the importance of practices which pro- 
mote cohesive primary group relations if complex organizations are 
to operate effectively. The standardized procedures for replacing 
the human components of military organization operate to weaken 
social solidarity. A wide variety of techniques are available and are 
being employed to assist in the maintenance of primary group 
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solidarity. These range, for example, from the modification of the 
replacement system from one based on individuals to one based on 
groups and units to special training academies for noncommis- 
sioned officers who figure so prominently in maintaining group 
cohesion. Fundamentally under a fraternal-type authority system, 
especially in a democratic society, organizational esprit de corps 
rather than ideological indoctrination supplies the basis for posi- 
tive morale. This is strikingly the case for the Israeli Army which 
can be considered a military formation closely approximating the 
fraternal type of authority. 

In addition, the military must have institutional devices for 
linking military life to family life and for controlling the tensions 
between these two spheres. In the past garrison life resulted in an 
intermingling of place of residence and place of work, especially 
during peacetime. Although these practices may have served to 
isolate military from civilian society, the military community was 
a source of social cohesion for its members both to the soldiers and 
to their families. The changing technology of warfare and changing 
patterns of military life are eliminating the geographically isolated 
military community. Now the military must assume on an organ- 
ized basis many of the services rendered informally to military 
families on the basis of self-help. It is indeed striking to realize 
the extent to which the military has built into it many of the 
features of the welfare state. Private commercial interests are con- 
tinually criticizing the military for its organizational socialism, but 
these features are important sources of its organizational solidarity. 

3) The military establishment incorporating adaptive change 
would be constantly altering the content and scope of professional 
roles in order to avoid the dangers of a rigid division of labor and 
exaggerated professionalism. One measure of adaptation is the 
extent to which the classic struggle between the troop commander, 
the manager of men and machines, and the staff officer, the manager 
of plans and organizational co-ordination, can be overcome. 

Professional training must be concerned with exposing the 
individual to a wide variety of experiences so that he can broaden 
his perspective and be prepared to deal with new and emerging 
tasks. If it is true that combat requires authority oriented toward 
maintaining initiative among a group and possessing the skills of 
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indirect control, then the skills of the combat commander and the 
staff officer are in effect converging. Skill in interpersonal relations 
even more than technical competence is necessary. (One is struck 
by the number of United States higher staff officers who have 
combined achievement in both spheres as a result of their World 
War II experiences.) Thus the job requirements of the successful 
professional soldier in an adaptive army are not those of a discipli- 
narian, although he must be prepared to use the powerful sanctions 
at his disposal. This is not to deny that an important element of 
tension still exists between the emotional and technical require- 
ments of many of the initial assignments of a combat officer, such 
as the fighter pilot or paratrooper, and the emotional and technical 
requirements of a commander. Yet for all those who survive the 
rigors of indoctrination, training, and initial assignment, the pro- 
fessional career of the officer holds the prospect of permitting the 
development of general managerial skills applicable in a wide 
range of assignments. 

The changing content of professionalism in the military estab- 
lishment alters the relationship between the civilian and military 
elites. It is not only the greater size of the military establishment 
and the increased importance of policies of national security which 
pose the problem of the interjection of the military elites into roles 
traditionally reserved for civilian leaders. More fundamentally it 
is the fact that the type of training and experience of military 
leadership are more relevant for and have greater transferability 
to civilian bureaucracies—both economic and governmental. 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout this analysis it has been assumed that the military 
establishment as a social system is no longer a major point of 
resistance to technological change—at least no more resistant than 
might be expected by an elite involved in a highly dangerous task. 
Organizational adaptations to these technological changes have 
been analyzed mainly in terms of the requirements of the military 
system of authority. The result has been a transformation of mili- 
tary authority from one based on domination to one employing 
more and more techniques of manipulation. Organizational proc- 
esses of manipulative discipline are unstable and transitional. 
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Adaptive and maladaptive responses in organizational behavior 
can be observed whose final outcome remains problematic. One 
possible functional outcome would be a “fraternal type” of author- 
ity which would maintain organization co-ordination and yet 
ensure the high levels of initiative required for combat. Whether 
such an organizational transformation develops depends not only 
on factors within the military organization but also on political 
and ideological considerations in civilian society which are not 
discussed here. The conditions under which selective service and 
conscription are modified or abandoned as air formations and 
nuclear weapons become more dominant will be extremely 
important. But even with professional armies, so to speak, there 
can be no possibility of a successful return to earlier forms of 
military authority, although one common response to the strains 
of change is an effort to reconstitute past arrangements. 

Finally, these processes by which organizational authority is 
being transformed in the military are present in all types of large- 
scale bureaucracies. The movement from domination to manipu- 
lation seems to be a general pattern of social change. The fact that 
it is present even in the military is of particular theoretical 
importance. 


Arthur Niehoff 


Caste and Industrial 


Organization in North India 


The attempt to superimpose western industrial organization upon 
less-developed societies has been only partially successful. The cultural 
values which eased the introduction and development of industrial 
capitalism in the West are usually quite different in nonwestern socie- 
ties, and it is now recognized that industrialization in such societies 
will develop as some sort of a mutation rather than along western 
lines. The critical variables that affect economic development include 
family structure, religious systems, governmental forms, the structure 
of class and power in a given society, educational and skill level of the 
masses, and so on. In some societies unique barriers to industrialization 
and economic change exist. The caste system of India, with which the 
following analysis deals, provides a striking example. 

Arthur Niehoff, who has a doctorate in cultural anthropology from 
Columbia University, is now tn the anthropology department of the 
Milwaukee Public Museum. In 1953-1954 he spent a year in northern 
India as a Fulbright scholar. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION is a world-wide phenomenon that has 
markedly affected all western societies during the past two hundred 
years. Populations have come to be concentrated in cities, where 
factories are located. The accompanying shift from rural to urban 
residence has brought with it many changes in the social structure. 
In the West the institution most strongly affected has been the 
kinship group. The nuclear family (parents and children) has 
increased in importance at the expense of the larger kin unit, the 
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extended family, and family size in urban areas has decreased. 
There has been a decrease in parental control of marriage, and 
the position of the father in the urban family as compared with 
his position in the rural family has been weakened. Economic 
mobility has become of greater importance in cities than in rural 
areas. 

The changes in the social system of western countries have taken 
place over a period of time as industrialization and urbanization 
increased. In the latter half of the nineteenth century, and espe- 
cially in the first half of the twentieth century, industrial tech- 
niques have been introduced ever more rapidly into the under- 
developed areas of the world, principally Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Not only have these techniques been at a high state of 
development when introduced, but they have often been intro- 
duced into countries where the basic social system contrasts 
markedly with that of the West. One of the most striking examples 
of this contrast is found in India. 

The one aspect of the Indian social system that has set it 
markedly apart from western society has been the strong emphasis 
on the immutable social position of the individual in the caste 
system. And although there are rigid class systems known else- 
where, the complexity, elaboration, and rigidity of caste in India 
make it an almost unique system. Dietary habits, interrelations 
with men of other castes, and marriage choice are some of the action 
areas affected by caste membership. Traditionally, occupation was 
dictated by one’s caste, and there are still some so-called “func- 
tional” castes in which the members follow a hereditary occupa- 
tion, but even in rural areas the majority of the Hindus and Mos- 
lems (who are also affected by caste) do not follow a traditional 
occupation.? Probably the two most important caste influences 
on occupation that still remain are (1) the pollution attached to 
certain jobs that prevents caste Hindus from doing them (leather- 
working, washing clothes, sweeping) and (2) the tendency to keep 
low castes in the capacity of field laborers.* 

1]. H. Hutton, Caste in India (London, 1946), p. $12. 

*L. S. O'Malley, Indian Caste Customs (London, 1932), p. 122. 

‘Bernard S. Cohn, “The Changing Status of a Depressed Caste,” and Oscar Lewis, 


Peasant Culture in India and Mexico” in Village India (American Anthropological 


Assn. Memoir, no. 83; Menasha, 1955), pp. 63 and 152. 
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Besides being a member in the caste system, the individual is 
also a member of an extended family and must consider all his 
actions with reference to his relatives as well as to himself. The 
extended family is, of course, not restricted to India and is quite 
different from the basic family structures in industrialized western 
countries. The most common type of extended family is patrilocal 
and patrilineal. Usually the eldest male has a definite position of 
authority in financial, social, and ceremonial matters. Marriage is 
only secondarily a relationship between husband and wife, being 
considered primarily as a bond between “great families.” As a 
consequence very little choice is left to the individuals in the 
selection of their mates. In India, for instance, the most a groom 
can expect before marriage is to see his bride or to say a few 
words to her in the presence of the elders who have chosen her 
for him. Also there are important economic exchanges connected 
with marriage in the extended family. The one aspect of marriage 
in the extended family which is definitely secondary is romantic 
love between the spouses; economic and social responsibilities are 
regarded as much more important. 

The rural Indian (80 per cent of the population), moreover, is 
affected and controlled to a considerable degree by his village 
membership. Traditionally village law and customs are enforced 
by a council of five elders, the panchayat. 

The result of these different forms of control is that social 
mobility, in comparison with that of the West, is not very great in 
India. Into this picture comes the factory as developed in western 
countries and the urban industrial community. Many problems 
would be expected in the contact of this foreign economic system 
with the indigenous social system. The impact of industrialization 
and urbanization on the social system is a problem faced by India, 
and by most of the other Asian nations as well. The reverse side 
of this cultural contact would be the impact of social traditions on 
industrial development. In the West many of the social values of 
the group were automatically taken into consideration as industry 
developed, since they were held by the industrial organizers as well 
as the workers; in India the dominant social values of the workers 
were very lightly considered or ignored altogether, since originally 
the industrial leaders had been foreigners. 
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In the following report we shall look at the problems involved 
in the merging of the basic social institution of caste with a foreign 
economic system and observe how caste affects and is affected by 
industry in a city of northern India. The research was accom- 
plished during a nine-month period in 1953-1954. 

THE CITY AND THE WORKERS 

Kanpur is located in the south-central section of Uttar Pradesh 
in the central part of the northern plains of India. It is situated on 
the Ganges River in one of the most fertile agricultural regions 
of India. The city was unimportant in the history of India until 
sritish troops were stationed there and the first government factory 
was set up in 1863.4 Industrialization increased steadily until the 
end of World War IJ. During the war years the factories were 
operating at full capacity, producing large amounts of goods for 
British troops. By 1953 Kanpur was the seventh largest city in 
India, with a population of 705,383, and one of the major indus- 
trial centers.® 

From the beginning, industry in Kanpur has been limited pri- 
marily to leather goods and the weaving of both cotton and woolen 
cloth. Practically all the factories were started and developed by 
British companies, but since India’s independence in 1947 a large 
proportion of them have passed over to Indian ownership. 

There are three important religious groups making up the labo 
population of Kanpur: Hindu, Moslem, and Sikh. Among the 
Hindus there are caste distinctions and gradations of hereditary 
social status that have been brought to the city from the village 
environment. To a lesser extent Moslems and Sikhs also have caste- 
like subdivisions among themselves. In the traditional Hindu 
classification the castes are divided into four occupational groups: 
priests (Brahmans), warriors (Kshatriyas), tradesmen (Vaisyas), 
and farmers (Sudras). As mentioned previously, however, most 
Indians do not follow caste occupations, and among factory work- 
ers only a very few can find jobs related to village occupations, 
though caste background does affect factory job choice. In orde1 
better to evaluate the reactions of the men to factory work and 


‘Cooper, Allen and Co., Footprints in the Sands of Time (Cawnpore, 1946), pp. 6-7 
“India, a Reference Annual (Delhi, 1953), p. 12. 
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urban living conditions, I have designated three groups: high, 
middle, and low castes. The high castes would comprise two castes 
only, Brahmans and Thakurs (Kshatriyas), because ceremonially 
these two are the cleanest and in the villages are usually the land- 
owner class. The middle castes would consist of ceremonially 
“clean” castes but below the two highest; in the villages the middle 
castes usually do not include large landowners. Many of these castes 
have traditional occupations: Vaisya (tradesman), Lohar (iron- 
smith), Sonar (goldsmith). The low-caste group would include 
most of the Sudras, who in the villages are basically landless 
laborers who work for members of the high castes. Among the low 
castes are included the ceremonially “unclean,” the untouchables 
or harijans of Gandhi. 

The Moslems and Sikhs have much weaker caste differences, 
and touch pollution, in particular, is much less important than it 
is among the Hindus. In this report Moslems and Sikhs will be 
treated as two homogeneous groups in regard to caste differences; 
that is, neither will be separated into castelike divisions. Indeed, 
the Sikhs at Kanpur were a relatively homogeneous group, most 
of them engaging in mechanical work. 

The caste system depends, and has probably depended since its 
inception, on economic and ritual differences in the Indian village. 
However, even though the institution of caste is village-oriented, 
the caste position of the individual affects his life as a factory 
worker. The job he will do, the place in which he will live, and 
the people with whom he will associate will be affected a great deal 
by his caste membership. In other words, although in the city the 
economic relationship between castes as known in the village 
has been completely destroyed, social and ceremonial traditions 
remain which prevent the system from disintegrating. I suspect 
that in rural communities, economic factors, principally that of 
keeping a docile labor force, are primary supports for the edifice 
of caste. 

However, when the villager comes to the city, he enters a 
different status system, an economic class system, in which his 
caste position does not figure prominently. In the criteria for 
evaluation of factory work ritual differences are not significant, and 
the economic alignments in the city are not involved in land 
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ownership as they are in rural India. As a factory worker the 
villager is placed on the bottom level of the economic class system. 
Three economic classes were recognized by Gilbert® and four by 
Sarkar.’ Both observers placed the factory laborer at the bottom, 
and the placement in Kanpur is the same. 

The most significant aspect of class in an Indian city is that the 
distance between levels is much greater than such differences in 
western countries. Upper- and middle-class Indians treat lower- 
class people in a peremptory, dictatorial manner, and lower-class 
men react to their class betters with great deference. In terms of 
factory relationship the distance between members of the manage- 
rial staff and the workers is enormous, and the possibilities of 
upward mobility for workers are limited. There are not only eco- 
nomic differences but also cultural ones. In general, the low class 
is oriented toward traditional Indian culture: the workers wear 
Indian garments, the dhoti and pajama; they are affected to a con- 
siderable degree by caste relationships; they speak their regional 
tongue only, which in Kanpur is Hindi; and their world outlook 
is provincial. The managers, representatives of the upper class, 
whether Englishmen or Indians, wear western clothes; they all 
speak English; caste is of comparatively little concern; and much 
of their orientation is toward British culture. Indian managers are 
straddling two different cultures. 


MIGRATION TO THE CITY 


In understanding the labor force it is important to know which 
groups come to the city for factory jobs, when, and why. The 
first factories produced leather goods, and work with leather has 
one of the strongest pollution taboos of any occupation in India. 
Only the lowest caste Hindus and Moslems will willingly work 
with leather. Consequently in the early days of Kanpur’s industrial 
history the labor for its factories was provided by Chamars, the 
traditional village leatherworking caste; in fact, Kanpur was known 
as Chamar town in the early days. Until recently this taboo, more 
than any other, affected the labor population of Kanpur. It is only 


*William H. Gilbert, Jr., Peoples of India (Smithsonian War Background Studies, 
no. 18; Washington, 1944), p. 25. 
*B. K. Sarkar, Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta, 1941), p. 197. 
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since the beginning of World War II that men of high caste have 
been willing to come to the city in numbers for factory work. 

Most of the labor force is still drawn from villages in the sur- 
rounding areas. Of 84 men whose histories were collected, 60 (71.4 
per cent) were born in villages. However, a difference is noted 
between castes. A majority of the fathers of Moslem and low-caste 
Hindu laborers had been city workers, whereas a majority of 
fathers of high-caste Hindus had been villagers. This difference 
indicates the earlier migration of Moslem and low-caste Hindu 
workers. The great bulk of workers had come from a distance of no 
more than two hundred miles except the Sikhs, who had been 
forced out of the Punjab of northwestern India in the formation of 
India and Pakistan. Data from 160 factory workers indicate that 
the greatest migration took place during the years 1936 to 1945. 
This was the peak period of factory output when war material was 
being produced. There was a decline in migration from 1946 to 
1954, attributable to lack of employment possibilities. Of greatest 
significance in the migration pattern is the relative number of men 
from different caste groups who came at different periods. In 
general, since 1941 all other groups have increased in proportion 
to a decrease in migration of the low castes. 

The change that has taken place is principally among high-caste 
Hindus, to whom factory work has become less odious during 
recent years. There are two principal objections to factory work 
and the living conditions related to it: (1) certain jobs, particularly 
leatherworking, would be undesirable and (2) high-caste factory 
workers would of necessity have considerably more contact with 
men of other castes than they would in their villages. The village 
Chamar (leatherworker) is still considered such a source of pollu- 
tion that even today most families of this caste are forced to live in 
separate hamlets outside the main village. In the city not only do 
they live in some of the same compounds as Brahmans and other 
high-caste Hindus but they work in the same factories, often at 
the same type of jobs. 

Allenganj Settlement is an employees’ housing project, set up 
for the workers of Cooper Allen Tannery, one of the largest 
tanneries in India. Until recently workers considered the settle- 
ment fit only for low-caste Hindus and Moslems. In recent years, 
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however, caste Hindus have been taking up residence in the 
compound. A random sample of the housing records in 1954 
showed 402 low-caste men (69 per cent) as compared to 96 caste 
Hindus (17 per cent) and 81 Moslems (14 per cent). Thus the settle- 
ment is still of a predominantly low-caste population although 
it is probably significant that there are more caste Hindus than 
Moslems. 


THE WORKER’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


A majority of present-day workers came to the factories because 
of economic difficulties in their villages. Insufficient land was the 
most common pressure that caused men to leave, although this 
was often.done reluctantly. Some workers tolerated several years of 
near starvation in their village before leaving. Low-caste Hindus 
were more subject to such pressures than the other groups because 
as a group they had less land in their villages. Among the high 
castes there were men who had come for the opposite reason. Legis- 
lation to eliminate the big absentee landholder had been enacted 
by the Indian government and had caused some of the high-caste 
landholders to lose much of their land. Younger male members of 
the family in these cases would leave for employment elsewhere, 
and some of them became factory laborers. Some members of 
artisan castes left their villages because machine-produced goods 
had put them out of work. The death of a father and disruption 
of family ties also had been instrumental in sending some villagers 
off to the city. A last group was made up of village misfits, those 
who had found village life too binding. In general, however, it was 
obvious that the push from the village was stronger than the pull 
from the city and the factory. 

Probably the principal reason that factory and city life are not 
more attractive than they are is that the economic position of the 
worker is still very poor, probably little better than it was in the 
village. Working conditions were best during the war years, and it 
will be remembered that this was the period of greatest migration. 
At the time this study was made (1954) the average wage of 
unskilled factory workers in Kanpur was about Rupees 80 per 
month, the equivalent of about $16.80. The cost of food, housing, 
and wearing apparel were considerably less in Kanpur than in the 
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United States, of course, but it was still generally agreed that a 
single man couldn’t get by with anything less than Rs. 40 and a 
family needed more. In one of the poorest compounds studied 
an average family (388 families had an average of four persons a 
family) needed Rs. 70 a month, which did not leave anything for 
sending the children to school or for paying debts or recreation. 
The debts were important; of 150 families, 97 (65 per cent) had 
debts. The greatest source of financial difficulty was those costs 
originating in the insecurity of factory work. During times of 
unemployment and sickness the workers were forced to take out 
loans at very high rates of interest. Unemployment was an ever- 
present threat to these workers. Many of the factories employed a 
“play-off” system, in which instead of discharging superfluous 
workers factory managers gave work to all for only a part of each 
month. Consequently the workers had enough incentive to remain 
at the job, although they probably were not earning enough money 
to keep out of debt. Factory managers were forced into this employ- 
ment system by governmental restrictions. In its efforts to keep 
unemployment from rising, the government set certain quotas of 
workers for each factory. The factories did not have enough work 
to keep them all busy, so they kept workers on a part-time basis. 


CASTE AND OCCUPATION 


As mentioned previously, caste attitudes toward different jobs 
were not taken into consideration by the Kanpur factory owners. 
This is particularly true in regard to pollution taboos. However, 
socially or ceremonially derived caste attitudes did affect the choice 
of occupation by workers. In general, the middle- and high-caste 
Hindus were affected most. This influenced the early population 
of the city, though since 1941 high- and middle-caste Hindus have 
been coming in larger numbers than low-caste Hindus. There 
is no direct caste prohibition against a high- or middle-caste man 
working with textiles even though the village weaver is usually 
from a low caste. Leatherwork, however, is definitely polluting in 
village society. This attitude has been carried to the city and is 
undoubtedly the most important influence in job choice, though 
there are some other influences of less importance. Table | gives an 
indication of job preferences according to the social groupings 
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Table 1. Job preferences of factory workers according to social groups. 


Hindu castes 


Occupation Moslems Sikhs  Chris- 
High Middle Low tians 
%  % % 
Work with 
cloth (48)35.8 (46)50.0 (107)21.5 (26)21.8 (2) 8.7 (5)21.7 
Work with 
leather (7) 5.2 (18)19.6 (341)68.6 (52)43.7 (0) 0 (6)26.1 
Office clerk (16)11.9 (9) 9.8 (11) 2.2 (7) 5.9 (2) 8.7 (4)17.4 
Office boy (37)27.6 (4) 4.3 (2) .4 (16)13.4 (0) 0 (1) 4.3 
Machine work (19)14.2 (15)16.3 (36) 7.2 (16)13.4 (19)82.6 (7)30.4 
Guard (7) 5.2 (0) 0 (0) 0 (2) 1.7 (0) 0 (0) 0 


of 888 workers in various factories (primarily leather and weaving). 
The first figure of each column (in parentheses) is the number of 
men working in the occupation indicated on the far left. The 
second figure in each column is the percentage of men working in 
that occupation. 

From the list it can be seen that the high- and middle-caste 
Hindus gravitated primarily toward work with cloth. The most 
important groups doing leatherwork were low-caste Hindus and 
Moslems; both groups could have done the same work in their 
villages. A few high- and middle-caste Hindus worked in leather 
departments, but in all cases they insisted on “clean” leather jobs, 
that is, work with processed leather products or materials used in 
leather processing, such as storing and packing shoes or handling 
the chemicals used in tanning. The actual process of building up 
the shoe on the last was scrupulously avoided. Of 170 men only 
one high-caste man (Brahman) worked with unfinished leather—in 
the vegetable tannery. He readily admitted that if his village 
relatives found out about it he would be expelled from his caste. 

Touch taboos held by these laborers had no effect on men of 
higher education and class. There were young men of high caste 
working in some of the tanneries on an on-the-job training basis 
who had no compunction about handling leather. They were 
working toward supervisory jobs and most were college-educated. 

Two of the “cleanest” jobs in the manufacturing plant, office 
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clerk and office boy, had a special attraction to men of high caste. 
The materials handled, mostly paper, and the work required have 
no pollution stigma attached to them. Also, men of high caste are 
generally better educated since there has been discrimination 
against low-caste children in rural Indian schools.§ Until fairly 
recent times the untouchables (the low castes) were not allowed in 
many schools. The teachers have traditionally been of high caste, 
especially Brahmans.® The Sikhs were involved principally in 
mechanical work, which is characteristic of them all over India. 
The guards of both factories and housing settlements were made 
up principally of men from traditional warrior groups, Gurkhas 
from Nepal and local Rajputs and Thakurs. The last two are mem- 
bers of the warrior group in the traditional Hindu fourfold 
division. There was only one caste group that remained almost 
exclusively in its traditional occupation in the factory. This group 
was the Jamadars or Bhangis, the traditional sweepers and scaven- 
gers, who are rated at the very bottom of the Hindu caste hier- 
archy.?® The janitorial work they do in the factories and settlements 
is avoided even by other men of low caste such as Chamars, the 
leatherworkers. 

The total occupation picture indicates that pollution taboos 
restrict job choices considerably; the most important result is that 
men of low caste and Moslems have an economic advantage, since 
they can take a greater variety of jobs than the middle- and high- 
caste Hindus. 


INTERCASTE RELATIONSHIPS 


In the factory it is necessary for workers to be in contact with 
men from a variety of castes as well as with other religious groups, 
since placement is not regulated on a caste basis. Associations built 
up during working hours are continued outside the factory. An 
important institution in factory areas and in the city in general is 
the “hotel.” This is not actually a hotel (lower-class Indians do not 
use “hotel” to mean a place of lodging), but a food and tea shop, 

8L. S. O'Malley, The Hindu Social System in Modern India and the West (Oxford, 
1941), p. 356. 

*Cohn, op. cit., p. 63; J. H. Hutton, op. cit., p. 200. 

Morris Opler and Rudra Datt Singh, “The Division of Labor in an Indian Vil- 


lage” in C. S. Coon, ed., A Reader in General Anthropology (New York, 1948), p. 492; 
William H. Wiser, The Hindu Jajmani System (Lucknow, 1936), p. 53. 
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and it is restricted to cities. The importance of these places is 
that the factory worker who might be criticized for open associa- 
tion with a fellow worker of a lower caste can go to a “hotel’’ with 
him with little fear of detection. 

In keeping with their position in the hierarchy, the Brahmans 
were most exclusive in their relationships, and when there was 
social mixing the Brahmans often followed the custom of allowing 
people of lower caste to visit them but refusing to go to their houses 
in return. The Thakurs (the second group in the Hindu hierarchy) 
had broadened their relationships most. First, since many of the 
Thakurs eat meat, they did not have to worry so much about 
pollution in the house of a lower-caste meat eater; and, second, 
the Thakurs were not so self-conscious about their status position, 
whereas the Brahmans often felt that their position was being 
assailed in the city and the factory. 

The intimacy of friendship between castes could be measured 
approximately by three types of relationship: visiting the house 
of a friend, taking tea and sweets with him, and eating with him. 
In general, the practice was to be free with a man of higher caste 
but to restrict the degree of intimacy with a man of lower caste. 
Certain commodities that are used in the city tend to go against 
traditional beliefs. Tea has been widely used in India during the 
last one hundred years.1! Ceremonially it has no importance to 
Hindus, no pollution problems are attached to it, and it is very 
popular. As a result men have tended to have tea together but to 
avoid other foods. The type of eating and drinking vessel in use 
in the city is also important. Brassware is traditional among 
Hindus, but it is highly susceptible to pollution. Hard-fired pottery 
has come into widespread use in the city and as in the case of tea 
there are no ceremonial practices connected with it. All the 
“hotels” serve their food and beverages in pottery. There are also 
two kinds of food, pukka and kaccha. Basically kaccha is uncooked 
food or food cooked in water; pukka is food cooked in oil or milk 
products, and of the two kaccha food is the most susceptible to 
pollution. Of 95 factory workers 56 (59 per cent) had tea relation- 
ships with men of other castes, while 47 of 88 workers (53 per cent) 
had food relationships, almost always of pukka food. 


™W. Nassau Lees, Tea Cultivation, Cotton and Other Agricultural Experiments 
(London, 1863), p. 6. 
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HOUSING 


The migrant to Kanpur moved into a walled compound which 
had from a dozen to two or three hundred separate quarters. These 
separate apartments were one- or two-room quarters, each of which 
housed from one to ten people. The type of dwelling was usually 
constructed as an investment property for maximum profit to the 
landlord. Besides these privately owned hatas there were a few 
labor settlements, operated by the factories for their workers. 
Living conditions were better and rents cheaper in these settle- 
ments, and the desirability of living in them was well recognized 
by the workers. 

The most significant aspect of life in these compounds was the 
crowded conditions under which the workers lived. This made it 
impossible to practice the forms of avoidance, particularly of caste, 
that were used in the villages. Because of space considerations it 
was impracticable to set up separate hamlets for untouchable 
groups as had been done in many villages. It is not to be understood 
that laborers moved indiscriminately into any compound when 
they came to the city. They tried to maintain some kind of caste 
distinctions, however difficult this proved. Housing was difficult 
to find, and a particular individual could not always satisfy his 
exact preference. However, there was a tendency for the different 
caste groups to keep together as much as possible. Each Hindu- 
dominated compound was controlled by one caste group, with a 
few families of other castes residing in that compound. Brahmans 
and Thakurs (high caste) dominated certain compounds. The 
Chamars and Koris (weavers) were leaders of other settlements. 
The Sikhs and Moslems gathered together in the same way. In most 
cases the minority castes in each compound were set apart from 
the major group, either in one corner or outside the walls of the 
main area. 

The most significant change in housing occurred in the factory- 
operated settlements. Almost all were quarters allotted according 
to application by the management which paid little heed to caste 
relationships. And not only did the workers live amicably under 
such conditions, but these settlements, particularly Allenganj and 
Macrobertganj, the two largest, were still very desirable places in 
which to obtain housing. The only important exception to free 
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allotment of housing had been the sweepers. At first only those were 
allowed to live in the settlement who were needed for cleaning 
the settlement itself. Later the English manager decided to allow 
sweepers who cleaned the factory to live in the company quarters. 
The other residents objected to such an extent that the manager 
insisted that the problem be taken up by the settlement council. 
The council voted against the proposal and disclaimed any respon- 
sibility if the sweepers were brought in. The manager brought 
them in anyway but put them in quarters facing a wall where they 
would not be adjacent to anyone else. There was no further difh- 
culty with this problem. 


THE LOW CASTES 


The men of low caste probably constitute the most dissatisfied 
social group in Kanpur. The disabilities they suffered in the vil- 
lages have been greatly attenuated in the city, but their traditional 
role has not been forgotten. Their one great advantage in the city is 
that economically their position is as good or even better than that 
of the high- and middle-caste Hindus since they can take almost any 
job without worrying about pollution. They utilize two main 
methods to improve their social standing. One is to assume the 
status and customs of a higher caste. Such juggling of caste posi- 
tion has been known in India for a long time.’* Some Kanpur fac- 
tory workers who were traditionally Koris (low caste) were trying 
to convince their fellow Hindus that they were Rajputs (high 
caste). Also a group of Raidas (low caste) were calling themselves 
Rajputs. Their claims were not taken very seriously, however. 
Moreover, there were disadvantages to such action. Special pro- 
visions had been enacted by the government to promote the eco- 
nomic and educational interests of the scheduled castes (low castes), 
but by claiming to be Rajputs these groups could not take advan- 
tage of them. 

Far more important among the low-caste workers was organiza- 
tion among themselves to remove all discriminations without any 
change in caste. There were important national groups to which 
many of the workers belonged, of which the most important was the 
Scheduled Castes Federation. It had some political functions, but 


“Hutton, op. cit., p. 373. 
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the primary aim was to remove all discrimination from the man of 
low caste. It operated like a combination of a huge caste and a 
political party. Any member of the Scheduled Castes Federation 
who joins the Congress Party, which is considered to be a tool 
of the Brahinans, or any other political party is subject to ostracism 
and refusal by members to eat or smoke the water pipe with him. 
The Federation has its own religious beliefs and cults, which the 
members view as antagonistic to orthodox Hinduism. The chief 
saint worshipped is Ravidas, a Chamar saint and follower of the 
prophet, Ramananda. In his teachings Ravidas opposed caste. 
The members of the organization include among their members 
people from the tribal areas of India, since they are regarded as 
animists and consequently not orthodox followers of Hindu gods. 

These various manifestations of independence on the part of 
urban factory workers of low caste are in large measure the result 
of their city environment and employment. The various low castes 
live in close proximity; organization is much simpler than in 
Indian villages. Also it has long been proved that they can do any 
factory job that other Hindus can do. Furthermore, since they can 
accept a greater variety of jobs, they are less liable to unemploy- 
ment than the caste Hindus. 


SUMMARY 


Throughout the paper it has been shown that the social system 
and industrial organization interact upon each other. The caste 
system among workers has been affected in the direction of pro- 
viding more scope for individual action and independence. The 
low castes particularly have shown a great deal of independence 
in this new environment with its new employment opportunities. 
Factory workers have been shown to be less interested in the 
niceties of caste protocol. On the other hand, traditional Indian 
beliefs have affected industry, particularly in the matter of job 
choice, where pollution taboos make it very difficult or almost 
impossible for large segments of the labor force to take certain jobs. 
Some problems still arise from the mixture of caste groups in the 
industrial environment, particularly in the factory settlements. It 
would appear that the mixture of castes within the factories has 
presented few problems because of the shortage of jobs and the 
tremendous social distance between management and worker. 


Ferrel Heady 


Bureaucratic Theory and 


Comparative Administration 


One approach to the comparative study of administration proposes 
to focus on public bureaucracies. This assumes the existence of a body 
of bureaucratic theory providing a basis for analysis. In a recent article, 
“Bureaucracy East and West,” Morroe Berger maintained that theories 
of bureaucracy developed in the West have serious shortcomings for the 
analysis of bureaucratic behavior in both western and nonwestern set- 
tings. These alleged shortcomings seem due in large part to inconsisten- 
cies in Berger’s model of western bureaucratic behavior and to his 
assumption that a model for bureaucracy should include a specifi 
pattern of behavior. Bureaucratic theory instead should stress essential 
structural features, thus permitting research into various patterns of 
bureaucratic behavior in both western and nonwestern societies. 

Ferrel Heady is professor of political science and associate director 
of the institute of public administration in the University of Michigan. 


WORKERS in the developing field of comparative public admin- 
istration have been much concerned with questions of methodol- 
ogy, conceptualization, and model building. As a_ precaution 
against aimless accumulation of information this has much to be 
said for it, but some apprehension has been expressed that this 
concern may delay the field research necessary to test the varied 
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proposed methodologies.' Certainly we should try to avoid the 
danger pointed out by Merton of having many ‘‘approaches’’ but 
few “arrivals.’’? 

At this early stage, however, these attempts at conceptualization 
seem useful and valuable, for a traditional approach to such a com- 
plex area of study as this would be unfortunate and probably 
unproductive. On the other hand, too early an adoption of any 
particular new approach, however fresh and promising, would 
cut off much-needed investigation in what is still largely unex- 
plored territory. What is needed for the comparative study of 
administration is a trial of each of several possible conceptual 
frames. 

One of these research designs proposes to focus upon the com- 
parative study of public service systems or bureaucracies as major 
social entities functioning in given social environments.? The 
model presupposes that the public bureaucracies of selected coun- 
tries can be identified and that a body of bureaucratic theory 
exists which will provide a basis for comparative analysis. Our 
primary concern in this essay will be to inquire whether such a 
supporting body of bureaucratic theory does in fact exist. 

In a provocative article, “Bureaucracy East and West,” pub- 
lished in the March 1957 issue of Administrative Science Quarterly, 
Morroe Berger has expressed some serious doubts about this which 
merit careful and thorough consideration.‘ Berger’s observations 

1The best summary of these developments is in the introductory essay by William 
J. Siffin in Siffin, ed., Toward the Comparative Study of Public Administration 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1957). He comments that at this particular point “the major 
explicit problem of methodology consists of applying it.... A great deal of work 
has been done in the realm of conceptualization.... If there is to be much truly 
significant progress in comparative studies in the years ahead, it can occur only 
through emphatic attention to the application of approaches which have by now 
reached a fair degree of refinement” (pp. 12-13). 

*Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
1957), p. 9. 

See Jonathan A. Slesinger, A Model for the Comparative Study of Public 
Bureaucracies (Papers in Pub. Adm., no. 23, Bur. of Govt., Inst. of Pub. Adm.; Ann 
Arbor, 1957). “This model, judiciously used, has the attractiveness of broadness 
and relative simplicity. It points toward the tentative formulation of hypotheses 
concerning the content of public administration as defined for comparative purposes 
and concerning certain general patterns of interaction between public service systems 


rev. ed.; Glencoe, IIl., 


and their social environments” (Siffin, op. cil., p. 11). 
‘Vol. 1, no. 4, pp. 518-529. 
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grew out of his recent study of Egyptian bureaucracy.' He notes 
that bureaucracy has been analyzed from two related sides, through 
studies of bureaucratic structures on the one hand and studies 
of bureaucratic behavior on the other. He properly points out 
that the concepts and findings of these studies have been devel- 
oped “‘by Western scholars upon the basis of Western institutions.” 
After trying to use these studies as guides in his investigation of 


t 
the current Egyptian bureaucracy, he concludes that they have 
decided limitations “for the analysis of bureaucratic behavior both 
in this non-Western setting and in our own society as well.’”® 

If these doubts are justified, the prospect for success in develop- 
ing comparative administration through the comparative study of 
bureaucracies is much reduced. Selection of public bureaucracies 
as a worth-while point of focus can be justified only if a fairly 
systematic theory exists to provide a basis for comparison. Is there 
such a body of bureaucratic theory? How exclusively does existing 
theory relate to bureaucracies in highly industrialized western 
societies? Are current concepts as to the characteristics of bureauc- 
racy applicable to economically underdeveloped nonwestern soci- 
eties? On one point, at least, everyone is in agreement as to 
methodology. This is that a suitable methodology must facilitate 
comparative studies which include both nonwestern, economically 
underdeveloped societies and the highly industrialized societies of 
the West. That is why it is crucial that the issues raised by Berger 
be explored before a choice is made among alternative frames of 
reference for comparative research. 

In order to assess Berger’s doubts we will first summarize the 
empirical findings which have led him to his conclusions. Then we 
will review existing formulations of bureaucratic theory as a 
background for analyzing and evaluating the theoretical assump- 
tions upon which Berger conducted his study. Finally, we will 
suggest a theoretical orientation concerning public bureaucracies 
which might open the way to fruitful comparisons involving both 
western and nonwestern bureaucratic systems, based upon further 
empirical research along the paths Berger has used in his study of 
the Egyptian bureaucracy. 


®Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt (Princeton, N. J., 1957). 


*Bureaucracy East and West, p. 518. 
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Berger’s conclusion as to the inadequacy of existing theory for 
the analysis of bureaucratic behavior is based mainly on the fact 
that responses to the questionnaire which he used in his study did 
not conform to his expectations. In his research he found it neces- 
sary to make certain assumptions about “Western norms” of 
bureaucratic behavior. Since he wanted “to determine to what 
degree Egyptian bureaucratic behavior resembles its Western 
counterpart and to explore the socio-economic background of those 
Egyptian civil servants who behave most like Western civil serv- 
ants,” he saw that “there must be a firm idea of what actually consti- 
This led him to devise a 


297 


tutes Western bureaucratic patterns. 
bureaucratic scale designed to measure “the respondents’ degree of 
approximation of Western bureaucratic norms.”$ 

The scale was constructed on the assumption that “the usual 
description of bureaucracy. ..implies that the various components 
of the structure or the behavior are always found together, that 
they are harmonious parts of a whole.”® Three items on the ques- 
tionnaire were used to construct the scale. One question asked 
what the respondent disliked about civil service employment; he 
was permitted to say anything he chose rather than asked to select 
from a suggested list of answers. Responses mentioning “favoritism, 
inefficient use of personnel, and the absence or killing of initiative” 
were considered “Western,” any others “non-Western.” Another 
question posed an imaginary situation concerning a civil servant 
engaged in factory inspection who orders a factory owner, under 
protest, to close the factory on the ground that a floor is about to 
give way under the weight of a machine. The respondent was asked 
a number of questions about this situation under varying assump- 
tions as to the basis in fact for the closing order given by the factory 
inspector. Two responses to one of these sets of assumptions were 
used in constructing the bureaucratic scale. On the assumption that 
the inspector’s judgment turned out to be wrong, the respondent 
was asked (1) whether he thought the civil servant acted properly 
in closing the factory and (2) whether the civil servant’s superior 

"Tbid., p. 520. 

‘Berger, Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt, p. 217. For details concerning 


the methodology, refer to App. 4, pp. 217-228. 


*Bureaucracy East and West, p. 522. 
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should discipline him for taking such a step. An affirmative answer 
to the first question and a negative answer to the second one were 
considered “Western” responses. 

From these items four positions along the bureaucratic scale were 
possible, ranging from no western answers to three western answers. 
Respondents who answered all three items in what was presumed 
to be the western manner were rated high on the bureaucratic 
scale. The scale was used for the purpose of determining what 
proportion of Egyptian higher civil servants showed “a high degree 
of Western bureaucratic predisposition.” It was assumed, but of 
course not proved, that “Western civil service groups would, on 
the same questions, emerge with a larger proportion in the high 
group.”?° Berger also used four items in the questionnaire dealing 
with professionalism to produce a professionalism index. Here 
again he assumed that certain responses were “professional” and 
“Western,” and would be more likely to occur among western than 
higher civil servants.” 

What Berger discovered upon analysis of the questionnaire data 
was that the Egyptian civil servants most highly exposed to western 
influences did not, as he had anticipated, come closest to what he 
had assumed to be the western norms, either on the bureaucratic 
scale or the professionalism index. Instead, the most highly exposed 
respondents were concentrated at the midpoint of the bureau- 
cratic scale, and among the moderately professional group on the 
professionalism index. 

“This outcome,” Berger reports, “suggested a re-examination 
of the items that went into the scale purporting to measure bureau- 
cratic attitudes. Upon analysis it appeared that these items did not 
all touch the same aspect of official behavior, that what we had 
assumed was a unitary, irreducible predisposition had to be 
analyzed into several components.’!* The re-examination led to 
identification of “three dimensions of bureaucratic behavior that 
accompany corresponding structural features of bureaucratic 
organization.” These three behavioral components were designated 

Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt, p. 219. 

“Details concerning construction of the professionalism index are in App. 4, pp. 
219-220. 
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as (1) rationality and universalism, (2) hierarchy, and (3) discre- 
tion.18 Likewise, what had been taken as “the irreducible concept 
of professionalism” was analyzed into three component parts, iden- 
tified as (1) skill, (2) self-protection, and (3) service." 

For each component in each category it was assumed that a high 
rating indicated conformity to the western model of bureaucracy. 
Thus the western bureaucrat was presumed to place great emphasis 
on efficiency in performance and competence as a basis for recruit- 
ment, to emphasize the importance of hierarchical arrangements, 
and to favor the exercise of initiative and discretionary power. As a 
professional he was presumed to emphasize skill or technical com- 
petence coupled with self-regulation as the mark of professional- 
ism, to insist upon self-protection by the professional group of its 
own interests, and to emphasize at the same time service to the 
public or clientele as the main feature of professional activity. 

Questionnaire items were then re-examined for relevance to each 
of these components, including items which had not been used in 
constructing the bureaucratic scale and professionalism index in 
the first instance. For example, under the heading of rationality 
and efficiency a question had been asked as to factors other than 
education and experience which should be considered in making 
appointments. Mention of other factors such as social position, 
family connections, wealth, and so on were regarded as showing 
low attachment to the trait of rationality and efficiency. Two items 
were analyzed relating to hierarchy, involving preparation by a 
professional economist at the request of his superior of a memo- 
randum defending a policy not regarded as valid by most econo- 
mists and the carrying out by a fieldworker in public health of a 
sanitation program proposed by his superiors which he believed 
would not be in the interests of the villagers concerned. Responses 
that the expectations of the superior officials should be met were 
regarded as showing emphasis on hierarchy. 

The respondents highly exposed to the West tended to conform 
to the supposed western bureaucratic norm on the criterion of 
efficiency and rationality, but not on the criterion of hierarchy. The 
results were not clear on the third criterion of initiative and use 


“[bid., pp. 522-523 “Ibid., pp. 526-527. 
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of discretionary power. With regard to professionalism it was 
found that respondents highly exposed to the West “tend to 
emphasize the skill component of professionalism but not the 
self-interest component. On the service component, however, the 
results are less clear.’ 

Berger’s conclusion from analysis of this evidence, as already 
stated, is that bureaucratic theory developed in the West has 
decided limitations for the study of both western and nonwestern 
bureaucracies. A brief résumé of the voluminous literature on 
bureaucratic theory?® will help provide a basis for evaluating the 
soundness of this judgment. 

4 bureaucracy is “an organization marked by certain structural 
features that cannot be readily called either desirable or undesir- 
able per se.”!* The perspective here is on “bureaucracy as structure 
of organization.”’® Bureaucracy is “the type of organization 
designed to accomplish large-scale administrative tasks by system- 
atically coordinating the work of many individuals. . . .Since com- 
plex administrative problems confront most large organizations, 
bureaucracy is not confined to the military and civilian branches 
of the government but is also found in business, unions, churches, 
universities, and even in baseball.’’?® 

Max Weber made fundamental contributions to the systematic 
development of bureaucratic theory along these lines.” Essentially 
he advanced the view that demystification and rationalization are 
distinctive features of modern society that are manifested in 
bureaucracy. He developed the concept of an “ideal type” of 
bureaucracy and described the characteristics which would occur 
in such an ideal type. Although acknowledging the seminal nature 
of Weber’s contributions, commentators have recently been 

Ibid., p. 527. 


“A valuable collection of this literature is contained in Robert K. Merton, ed., 
ider in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1952). 

"Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Politics, Economics and Welfare (New 
York, 1953), p. 234. 

‘Fritz Morstein Marx, The Administrative State (Chicago, 1957), pp. 21 ff. 

Peter M. Biau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society (New York, 1956), p. 14. 

For summaries of his views, see Weber, “The Essentials of Bureaucratic Organi- 
zation: An Ideal-Type Construction,” in Reader in Bureaucracy, pp. 18-27, and Blau, 


». cit., pp. 28 fi 
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expressing reservations about some of his assumptions and con- 
clusions.” These re-evaluations of Weber have in turn stimulated 
numerous reformulations of bureaucratic theory. 

Although differing in details, these reformulations show a close 
similarity. Recent examples may be found in Friedrich,** Dahl and 
Lindblom,” Dubin,** Slesinger,2® and Morstein 
All agree substantially on such central elements as a rational orien- 
tation toward goal attainment, a hierarchy of authority, work 
specialization, professionalism, and systematic rules as a basis for 
operations. Except for Blau, all of them seem willing to consider 
structural characteristics as the proper point of focus for defining 
bureaucracy. Blau has suggested a somewhat different approach to 
the concept of bureaucracy as the result of studies during the last 
generation of actual conduct in organizations as contrasted with 
formal expectations. This concern with “bureaucracy’s other 
face’’?® and the “irrationality of rationalistic administration’’® has 
suggested to Blau and others “a revision of the concept of bureau- 
cratic structure.”*® Such a revision would stress purpose, adapt- 
ability, and suitability.* Even this emphasis, however, assumes 
that bureaucracy involves the presence of such fundamental struc- 
tural characteristics as those enumerated above. The focusing of 
attention on “achievement of purpose” does not mean abandon- 
ment of organizational characteristics as typical of bureaucracy, 


“For examples, refer to Carl J. Friedrich, “Some Observations on Weber’s Anal 
ysis of Bureaucracy,” in Reader in Bureaucracy, pp. 27-33; O. D. Corpuz, Theoretical 
Limitations of Max Weber's Systematic Analysis of Bureaucracy, Phil. Jour. of Pub 
Adm., 1 (1957), 342-349; and Blau, op. cit., pp. 21 ff. 

“Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy (rev. ed.; Boston, 
1950), ch. ii. 

cit., pp. 227-271. 

*Robert Dubin, Human Relations in Administration (New York, 1951), pp. 154- 
161. 

Op. cit., ch. ii. 


*Op. cit., ch. ii. “Op. cit., ch. ii. 
*The phrase is that of Charles H. Page, quoted by Blau, op. cit., p. 46. 
*Tbid., p. 58. p. 60. 


™“Bureaucracy, then, can be defined as organization that maximizes efficiency in 
administration, whatever its formal characteristics, or as an institutionalized method 
of organizing social conduct in the interest of administrative efficiency. On the basis 
of this definition, the problem of central concern is the expeditious removal of the 
obstacles to efficient operations which recurrently arise” (ibid.). 
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but rather it has far-reaching implications for the behavioral aspect 
of bureaucratic analysis. 

Theories of behavior in bureaucracy have been relatively neg- 
lected, probably in large part because of the obvious complexity of 
the matter. It is naturally assumed that the structural traits of 
bureaucracy considered as a sociological concept will be accom- 
panied by behavior patterns associated with these structural 
characteristics. The range of these behavior patterns and the ques- 
tion of which particular pattern, if any, should be considered most 
“bureaucratic” have received much less attention and have pro- 
duced much less of a consensus. 

Three views or approaches to the issue of bureaucratic behavior 
emerge from a survey of existing literature. The first of these 
is best represented by Friedrich.** Of the six elements which he 
finds recurring “in a developing bureaucracy in demonstrable 
institutionalization,” three are organizational and three are 
behavioral. The behavioral elements are objectivity, precision and 
consistency, and discretion. According to Friedrich, these behavior 
aspects of bureaucracy are just as normal, proper, and appropriate 
as are the organizational or functional aspects with which they are 
grouped as primary criteria of bureaucracy. They “embody rules 
defining desirable habit or behavior patterns of all the members 
of such an organization,” and they were originated by “men of 
extraordinary inventiveness who were laying the basis of a ration- 


” 


alized society by these inventions.’’** 

A more common tendency among writers on bureaucratic behav- 
ior is to concentrate upon behavior which is “dysfunctional” or 
“pathological.” This refers to tendencies of bureaucracies to 
develop behavior patterns which, although linked to the rational 
base of bureaucratic organization and related structural devices, 
inhibit the attainment of the legitimate objectives of bureaucracy. 
In his influential essay, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” 
for exainple, Robert K. Merton has analyzed these ““dysfunctions”’ 
and “negative aspects” of bureaucracy.** He is concerned with the 

“Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy, pp. 44-57. 


“1 bid., p. 44. 
“Reprinted in Reader in Bureaucracy, pp. 361-371. 
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fact that “the very elements which conduce toward efficiency in 
general produce inefficiency in specific instances’’** and “‘also lead 
to an overconcern with strict adherence to regulations which 
induces timidity, conservatism, and technicism.’** Stress on 
“depersonalization of relationships” leads to conflict in relations 
with bureaucratic clientele and so on. Behavior of this sort is typi- 
cal of the “trained incapacity” of the bureaucrat. 

Specific behavioral orientations often mentioned are “buck 
passing,” red tape, rigidity and inflexibility, excessive impersonal 
ity, oversecretiveness, unwillingness to delegate, and reluctance to 
exercise discretion. The implication is that behavior which is most 
typically bureaucratic is behavior which develops from overempha- 
sis on the rationality of bureaucratic organization and which is dys- 
functional in its effects. This suggests a model for bureaucratic 
behavior which would stress these contradictory or self-defeating 
traits connected with bureaucracy considered as “ailment of 
organization.” 

A third method for dealing with bureaucratic behavior sug 
gested by Blau is that bureaucracy should be conceived of primarily 
in terms of achievement of purpose. In modern society, with its 
necessities for large-scale operation, this probably requires that 
certain basic organizational characteristics be present. These would 
include hierarchical arrangements, specialization, professionaliza 
tion to some degree, a set of operational rules, and a basic commit- 
ment to rational adaptation of means to ends. Although Blau recog- 
nizes the tendency for bureaucracies to develop behavior patterns 
which detract from the attainment of legitimate objectives, he does 
not accept the view that all behavior that deviates from the formal 
expectation or seems irrational is in fact dysfunctional. He sug: 
gests a category of behavior of a somewhat different kind, which 
he terms “irrational but (perhaps) purposeful.’’*? Behavior having 
its source in undercommitment to rationality may be dysfunc- 
tional, but this must be judged by results rather than by reference 
to a preconceived set of behavioral traits which are assumed to 

*Tbid., p. 366. *Ibid., p. 367. 

"Blau, op. cit., p. 58: “To administer a social organization according to purely 


technical criteria of rationality is irrational, because it ignores the nonrational 


aspects of social conduct.” 
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accompany the structural components of bureaucracy. The test as 
to the propriety of behavior would be its contribution to funda- 
mental bureaucratic goals. Behavior which is pathological in one 
bureaucracy might be healthful in another. 

The preceding résumé indicates that considerable agreement 
exists as to the basic organizational characteristics of bureaucracy, 
but there is much less certainty as to the behavioral traits asso- 
ciated with it. Three alternatives have been presented for designat- 
ing a pattern of behavior as “bureaucratic.” One points toward 
normal, functional, desirable behavior to be expected and accepted 
as natural in bureaucratic operations. Another stresses dysfunc- 
tional behavior which is likely to develop from the rationalistic 
orientation of bureaucracy and the structural features designed to 
maintain it. The third alternative relates the propriety of behavior 
to the bureaucratic environment and results in a more flexible 
standard as to what behavior is bureaucratic in the sense of being 
functional. 

To return to Berger, we find that he pays relatively little atten- 
tion to the structural side of bureaucratic theory. Apparently he 
would accept a listing of basic structural elements such as those 
previously referred to and would expect them to be present in both 
western and nonwestern civil service systems. His concern is with 
theories and models concerning bureaucratic behavior rather 
than with structure. He implicitly assumes that a “model” of 
bureaucracy, either of a general type or one confined to western 
patterns, would combine identifiable structural and behavior 
features. He quotes Robert K. Merton as summarizing “some 
structural and behavioral patterns of bureaucracy that have gener- 
ally been viewed as constituting the western (if not the universal) 
model.”** The behavioral attributes quoted by Berger are those 
that Merton discusses as “dysfunctions of bureaucracy.” 

The implication is that on the behavioral side a model for 
bureaucracy would stress “‘dysfunctional” or “pathological” tend- 
encies, along the lines of the second alternative discussed earlier. 
Since existing bureaucratic theory has been built largely upon 
study of western bureaucracies, such behavioral traits presumably 


“Bureaucracy East and West, p. 521. 
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would be part of a “model” for western bureaucracy if one were to 
be formulated. This impression is strengthened by Berger when 
he discusses the question whether “one way of doing things is more 
or less bureaucratic than another.”’*® He illustrates this by referring 
to the issue of the degree to which personal initiative is related to 
bureaucratic behavior. ““The exercise of such initiative is not 
structurally excluded from bureaucracy,” he comments, “‘yet it is 
usually cnaracterized as unbureaucratic behavior in scholarly 
studies as well as in popular discussion. Similarly, its opposite, 
extreme caution, ‘playing it safe,’ ‘covering’ oneself by getting a 
decision from the official on the next level of the hierarchy, is 
thought of as the typical behavioral concomitant of bureaucratic 
structure.’’*° 

Nevertheless it is puzzling to note that his western model does 
not seem to be built upon the combination of behavioral traits 
which he cites as commonly propounded by bureaucratic theorists. 
In particular, he assumes that the western bureaucratic norm is 
one emphasizing the exercise of personal initiative and discretion. 
For instance, in constructing the bureaucratic scale already de- 
scribed, two of the three questionnaire items used dealt with “the 
degree to which the respondent felt it proper and safe for a civil 
servant to use his initiative.’’*t A respondent had to favor the use 
of initiative in each item in order to be rated “high” on the bureau- 
cratic scale (the equivalent of ‘‘the ideal Western manner’’). 

This same ambivalence toward acceptance of the behavioral pat- 
tern suggested by the quotation from Merton as “typical” or 
“Western” appears in the breakdown of bureaucratic behavior into 
components. A behavior profile which would be labeled “most 
bureaucratic” by combining “bureaucratic” ranking for each trait 
is one which shows high degrees of emphasis on efficiency and com- 
petence, on the prerogatives of position, and on the exercise of 
initiative and discretion. Of these, only the second behavioral com- 
ponent, the one stressing hierarchy and its claims, is rather clearly 
in the pattern of behavioral traits often considered pathological 
or dysfunctional. 

In short, Berger’s assumptions as to “the bureaucratic pattern 

*Ibid., p. 520. 

“Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt, App. 4, p. 218. 
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of behavior,” which he apparently equates with “the Western 
bureaucratic pattern of behavior,” seem not to conform with his 
own citation from bureaucratic theory as to the behavioral com- 
ponents of bureaucracy. Instead, he seems to have modified this 
pattern to what he regards, for reasons not clearly explained, as a 
model for ““Western” as perhaps contrasted with “non-Western” 
bureaucracies. This leaves attitudes toward “hierarchy” as the only 
phase of “Western” bureaucratic norms most likely to prove dys- 
functional. It may be significant that it is on items touching this 
component of hierarchy that the Egyptian respondents highly 
exposed to western patterns scored low, indicating either that these 
supposedly westernized Fgyptian bureaucrats did not actually 
conform in this respect to the western norm or that the norm itself 
was inaccurate as an indicator of the actual pattern of behavior of 
western bureaucrats regarding hierarchy. 

Thus Berger does not seem to have done what he started out to 
do. He began by asserting that the usual description of bureau- 
cracy, like that of Merton which he quotes, “implies that the 
various components of the structure or the behavior are always 
found together, that they are harmonious parts of a whole.” This 
model, on the behavioral side, stresses tendencies toward dysfunc- 
tions which interfere with the attainment of bureaucratic objec- 
tives. Since he emphasizes that this model is based upon western 
bureaucratic experience, Berger would be expected to use such a 
model in making his assumptions as to “Western bureaucratic pre- 
disposition.” Instead, without explanation and indeed in direct 
contrast with what he refers to as the usual characterization of 
bureaucratic behavior, he chooses to abandon this model in some 
very important respects when he makes his assumptions about 
normal western behavior, to which his Egyptian respondents most 
highly exposed to western influences will presumably conform. 
Thus Merton’s “typical”’ bureaucrat who is inclined to “timidity, 
conservatism, and technicism” becomes Berger’s “Western” 
bureaucrat who will respond to a problem situation by feeling that 
it is “proper and safe for a civil servant to use his initiative.” The 
weighting of items for the bureaucratic scale made this inclination 
toward use of initiative decisive in achieving a high score on the 
scale. 
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On the other hand, Berger does go along with the typical model 
in other respects, especially in dealing with the component of 
hierarchy. Here he labels as “bureaucratic” a pattern of behavior 
which puts emphasis “upon the prerogatives of position, upon the 
authority of the superior official and the obedience of the sub- 
ordinate.’’*? This certainly implies a tendency toward dysfunc- 
tion and raises a serious doubt as to the consistency of calling 
bureaucratic this attitude toward “hierarchy” when combined 
with the attitude already discussed toward “discretion.” It would 
seem rather unlikely that these attitudes would be found together. 

The problem, Berger says, is that ‘we are limited by the short- 
comings of the theory of bureaucracy.” It may be that the main 
problem is the hybrid or bifurcated model of bureaucracy which he 
uses and the confusion which results. If his model had been consist- 
ent in specifying dysfunctional behavioral traits as those to be 
termed “bureaucratic,” this would have provided a standard 
against which to measure existing patterns of bureaucratic behav- 
ior, both in western and nonwestern bureaucracies. If his intention 
was to postulate a western model of bureaucratic behavior which 
reflected less of a tendency toward dysfunction, then it is not 
explained why he chose to retain a high regard for the prerogatives 
of hierarchy while calling “bureaucratic” a willingness to exercise 
personal initiative and discretion. He does not support on any 
empirical evidence a finding that such a combination is normal in 
western bureaucracies. Therefore data collected tending to show 
that western-exposed Egyptian civil servants do not conform to a 
supposed western or bureaucratic regard for hierarchy do not 
prove that this category of Egyptian bureaucrats is less like western 
bureaucrats as a group. It may instead indicate a misjudgment 
as to the actual behavioral orientation of western bureaucrats 
toward hierarchy. It may well be that surveys of bureaucrats in 
western bureaucracies would show them to rank high or “bureau- 
cratic” in Berger’s terms on rationality and universalism and on 
discretion, but low or “unbureaucratic” on the component of 
hierarchy. 

Of course, as Berger suggests, we could end up with two or more 
“models” of bureaucracy, such as a western model and an eastern 
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or preindustrial model. His discussion implies that this may be 
necessary,** but this seems to create more difficulties than it solves, 
and it is not necessary. The meaning of “bureaucracy” and 
“bureaucratic” is a matter of definition. What would be gained by 
labeling “more bureaucratic” or “highly bureaucratic” each of two 
contrasting behavioral traits, depending on whether the measure is 
the western or nonwestern model? Both an unusual willingness to 
show initiative and excessive timidity would then be “highly 
bureaucratic.” The same might be true concerning attitude 
toward hierarchy, with both a small degree and a large degree of 
emphasis on the prerogatives of position qualifying as “highly 
bureaucratic.” To complicate the matter further we are hardly 
prepared yet to say what behavior would be “bureaucratic” in 
either the western or nonwestern sense. Berger raises considerable 
doubts as to his own success in postulating norms which conform 
to actual patterns of behavior in either the West or the East. 

An escape from some of these semantic snares, which might at 
the same time open the way toward progress, would be to define 
bureaucracy in terms of certain essential structural characteristics 
that are already generally accepted and understood, without attach- 
ing the label of “bureaucratic” to any particular pattern or com- 
bination of behavioral traits. It would then be possible to classify 
bureaucracies by behavioral patterns into whatever number of 
types seem required by the data available, without having to decide 
which behavior is more bureaucratic and which is less bureaucratic. 
(This is comparable to classifying societies into types such as indus- 
trial and agrarian, without having to call either type more 
“societal” than another.) 

By making the structural aspect central to the concept of 
bureaucracy, we can provide a conceptual framework on which 
there is already a substantial measure of agreement and which offers 

““To add to our difficulties, suppose we find that we must consider not one but 
two models—one Western and one Egyptian. Suppose, further, that the Western 
model implies that the more bureaucratic official is the one who is more willing to 
exercise the permitted degree of personal initiative, while the Egyptian (or Eastern, 
or preindustrial) model implies that the more timid official is the more highly 
bureaucratic. We should then have to say that the more timid Egyptian official is 
the more bureaucratic one if measured along the Egyptian scale but the less 
bureaucratic one if measured along the scale of Western bureaucracy we have just 
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a basis for comparison in both western and nonwestern states. A 
decision against incorporating a particular pattern of behavior into 
the concept of bureaucracy has several advantages. It avoids a pre- 
mature theoretical commitment in an area where too little is 
known, although the complexities are obvious. It would not inter- 
fere with, and should facilitate, the identification and analysis of 
the various patterns of behavior traits to be found in existing 
bureaucracies. It would not hamper efforts to distinguish normal 
from pathological or dysfunctional bureaucratic behavior. Without 
requiring discussion as to what is more or less bureaucratic, 
hypotheses could be formulated and tested to explain differences in 
behavior between western bureaucracies in industrialized societies 
and nonwestern bureaucracies in transitional societies. 

To illustrate, Blau’s treatment of bureaucracy suggests that some 
behavior traits which would be considered dysfunctional in western 
bureaucracies are functional in nonwestern bureaucracies. Blau 
points out that behavior which appears irrational may further the 
attainment of organizational objectives, even in western bureau- 
cracies. This may be much more likely in nonwestern bureaucracies 
For example, in a perceptive discussion of the connection between 
administrative leadership and culture in the Philippines,** Carios 
Ramos has stressed that here, as in other Asiatic nations, there is 
‘‘a mixture of Western cultural influences superimposed upon an 
oriental agrarian mode of living,” which affects the characteristics 
of successful leadership behavior. 

Studies in the Philippines indicate that willingness to recognize and 
accept leadership depends in part upon family ties, common geographic 
backgrounds and relative social status. Workers often prefer to follow 
relatives, especially relatives of higher social status than themselves... . 
The leader is effective to the degree that he can induce others to coop- 
erate in the direction of the organization’s functional purposes. But if 
he is able to do that because of an understanding of family ties, 
geographic backgrounds, and the outward symbols of social status, he 
enhances his functional usefulness as well.45 

Research directed at such problems, relating the propriety of 
behavior to the character of the bureaucracy and the society in 
which it functions, would be of great value. 

“Developing Administrative Leadership, Phil. Jour. of Pub. Adm., 2 (1958), 9-19. 

“Tbid., pp. 10-11. 
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Another hypothesis worth testing is that pathological behavioral 
tendencies in nonwestern transitional bureaucracies often have a 
different origin than the behavioral dysfunctions commonly asso- 
ciated with bureaucracy in the West. Most self-defeating tenden- 
cies in the West are blamed upon an overcommitment to ration- 
ality and the structural devices designed to ensure rationality. On 
the other hand, much dysfunctional behavior in transitional 
bureaucracies may be caused by an undercommitment to rational- 
ity as a basis for operation and a failure to relinquish in a bureau- 
cratic setting behavioral patterns inherited from a still-potent 
preindustrial, nonrationally oriented society. Moreover, there is a 
possibility that extreme dysfunctions may be produced when the 
same behavior pattern is reinforced from both sources. For 
instance, exceptional deference to superiors may be due to recog- 
nition of hierarchical claims grounded in the rationality of bureau- 
cracy, plus a deep-rooted pattern of respect for age and social status. 
Or unusual emphasis on tenure rights may be traced both to a 
desire to protect the objectivity of the bureaucrat and to an attempt 
to maintain civil servants whose jobs should be eliminated in the 
interests of efficiency. 

Bureaucratic theory which defines bureaucracy in terms of 
essential structural features found in all modern public service 
systems but encourages empirical research to test hypotheses con- 
cerning behavioral patterns in various bureaucracies should resolve 
Berger’s misgivings concerning the adequacy of theory for the 
comparative study of “bureaucracy East and West.”” The pioneer- 
ing data which he has collected in Egypt give us a start and point 
up leads for future research. Shortcomings of bureaucratic theory 
are not as serious as he fears and are of a different character than 
he suggests. These shortcomings do not cloud the prospects for 
advancing the comparative study of administration through sys- 
tematic analysis of public bureaucracies. Instead the existing 
conceptual framework is at least as well developed as any alterna- 
tive design for advancing our knowledge of comparative 
administration. 


Book Reviews 


Approaches to the Study of Politics: Twenty-two Contemporary Essays 
Exploring the Nature of Politics and Methods by Which It Can Be 
Studied. Ed. by Roland Young. Evanston: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 400 pp. $6.00. 

This volume is a collection of papers that were originally read by 
the authors at a series of four annual conferences (1953-1956) convened 
by the Department of Political Science at Northwestern University as 
part of a self-survey subsidized by foundation support. According to the 
editor, the purpose of the papers was not “to comment on or to propose 
changes in the Northwestern curriculum” but rather “to discuss some 
of the intellectual problems associated with the development of an 
academic discipline—and with that of political science in particular’ 
(p. v). Having been given carte blanche, the essayists appear to have 
indulged to the hilt their academic license. Most of them proceeded to 
mount the hobbyhorses with which they have become professionally 
identified and to gallop off bearing the Good News. 

Perhaps the only good symposium is like the frontiersman’s stereo- 
type of the good Indian; one suspects, however, that there were difficul- 
ties even beyond those typical of symposia in this attempt to bring 
together so many individuals (representing diverse academic special- 
ties), with human society (past, present, and future) as the scope for 
their remarks. Some of the authors conceived their obligations to ter- 
minate when they delivered their papers, which remained unrevised 
notwithstanding a hiatus of up to five years between delivery and 
publication; others took painstaking care to rework their original 
papers for publication in this volume. At least half a dozen of the 
essays had already appeared in print elsewhere while this book was 
in preparation; Peter Rossi’s “Community Decision-Making,” for 
instance, was originally published in the first volume of Administrative 
Science Quarterly. 
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Over half of the contributors are political scientists; the remaining 
ten are sociologists or psychologists; no lawyers, historians, philoso- 
phers, or economists are included. All except a handful of the con- 
tributors are associated with Ivy League or large midwestern univer- 
sities; the exceptions consist of two sociologists from the University of 
North Carolina and three political scientists from the University of 
California (Berkeley and Los Angeles). A necessary consequence of this 
functional and geographical imbalance is a skewing of the emphasis 
upon selected “approaches to the study of politics”; this result may very 
well have been intended or anticipated, but the summation is in no 
sense an adequate stocktaking of political science as a discipline in the 
mid-twentieth century. 

The purpose of the conferences and the preparation of these papers, 
one infers, was to assist one particular department of political science 
in rethinking its curriculum and ancillary research activities. The 
editor, however, has correctly specified the inversion of emphasis (as 
between teaching and research) which characterizes the published col- 
lection of papers in his statement that the questions that they pose 
“for the study of politics (and for the construction of curricula) are, 
of course, of interest to all political scientists and social scientists as 
well” (p. v). The curriculum has been reduced to the status of a paren- 
thetical goal, which finds confirmation in the fact that only half of the 
writers have made a conscious attempt to articulate the relationship 
between their remarks and curriculum building, even as broadly 
defined to include related research activities. Only five of the essays 
are explicitly directed to problems in the teaching of politics, and the 
authors of these papers are all political scientists. The volume, in other 
words, is very much research-oriented. 

The essays are classified into four major groups: “Political Concepts,” 
“Political Theory,” “Analytic Systems,” and ““The Community.” There 
may be an implicit commentary upon the present state of the profes- 
sion of political science in the circumstance—if it is a circumstance— 
that all except one of the essays on political concepts and political 
theory are authored exclusively by political scientists; whereas the 
essays on analytic systems and the community are authored exclusively 
by psychologists and sociologists. All of the latter are behavioral or 
empirical theorists, but most of the political scientists divide into two 
sharply defined and opposing camps. The minority faction argue in 
behalf of adaptation to the study of politics of the research techniques 
exemplified (at some length in the latter half of the volume) by the 
work of the psychologists and sociologists. The majority of the political 
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scientists, however, dedicate themselves not to the defense of traditional 
political science, but rather to the defense of traditional political 
philosophy, apparently under the misapprehension that it is the latter 
bastion that is really under attack. If there is a unifying theme to this 
book, it is this: the assumed schism between Plato and _ political 
behavior. 

Obviously this book is a study in contrasts, which are perhaps easier 

to suggest than to describe adequately. In order to do this, let us juxta- 
pose two statements, one from an author in each camp: 
I do not think that this hypothesis is tautological. This may be a mistaken 
notion. If it is not tautological, it may be untenable. It has certainly not been 
proved in any precise form. For the moment, however, without justification of 
this hypothesis, I should like to explore some of its implications if it is correct. 
The first of these implications is that one need not delay analysis pending com- 
plete identification of an empirical unit deemed to be a society. If, even in a 
tentative fashion requiring much modification by empirical research, one has 
determined the structural requisites of any society, one can proceed to analyze 
the case in these terms. If the unit is in fact a society, all of the categories 
and subcategories of the various requisites and their cross-cuttings will be 
filled by data of some sort (unless we have mis-observed or unless a theoretical 
error has been committed in the derivation of the structural requisites of any 
society). Furthermore, if it is not a society, . . . [p. 54]. 


American political institutions do, in a general way, reflect the American 
political mind, [and] we can come close to discovering the consensus of the 
American community by pondering her governmental forms [p. 160]. 

The position of the traditionalists is well summarized in the thesis 
of Mulford Sibley’s paper that “the study of classical political theory, 
particularly as reflected in Plato, is an indispensable part of any ade- 
quate curriculum in politics” (p. 125). In addition to the defense of 
classical political philosophy, however, most of the traditionalists are 
quite critical of the influence that the behavioral sciences are begin- 
ning to have upon political science. Thus Hans J. Morgenthau, in the 
process of advocating a normative theory of politics which he chooses 
to call “empirical theory,” laments 
a tendency, common to all methodological endeavors in the social sciences, to 
retreat ever more from contact with the empirical world into a realm of self 
sufficient abstractions. This “new scholasticism,” as it has been aptly called, has 
been most fully developed in sociology; yet it has left its impact also upon 
political science. The new scholastic tends to think about how to think and 
how to conceptualize about concepts, regressing ever further from empirical 
reality until he finds the logical consummation of his endeavors in mathe- 


matical symbols and other formal relations [p. 70]. 
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Norman Jacobson deplores the influence of persons whose 

deepest commitment is not to the search for political wisdom, but to the idea 
of system, with the consequent stress upon methodology. The system-builders 
are men of great faith. They believe in the duty — and what is more, in the 
possibility — of producing political theorists in the universities. . . . For it is 
their conviction that there actually exists a political system, whose discovery 
has been made possible by recent advances in social scientific techniques and 


knowledge and in symbolic logic and mathematics [p. 122]. 


But the most strident defense of the ancien régime is probably that of 
an essay, written in what might be termed the spirit of a Victorian 
gadfly, whose author bluntly states: 

I do not think we should bother graduate students with the schemes of those 
who think they have found ways of making political science more scientific 
[p. 206]. 

The author quoted (who is something of an authority on pollsters) 
adds that he conducted a poll of several of his former students, inquir- 
ing whether they thought they had missed much by not being compelled 
to take a course in methodology. To a man these respondents (who 
included one woman) evinced “no intimation of regret that methodolo- 
gy had not been crammed down their throats” (p. 208). There are prob- 
ably few who would attempt to defend a behavioral science which 
relied upon methods of investigation such as this. 

The best of the essays are those by Frederick M. Watkins and Car] J. 
Friedrich, who synthesize the contributions of both classical and behav- 
ioral theorists. This reviewer was impressed by the excellence of the 
papers contributed by Angus Campbell and Scott Greer, who sum- 
marize much of the recent research in the field of political social 
psychology. Also worthy of special mention is the essay by Hans J. 
Morgenthau; while something of a tour de force—he advocates that 
power be made the central concept of a discipline whose practitioners 
renounce, as a profession, the quest for power—the paper is excep- 
tionally well written. Not all, however, will agree with Professor Mor- 
genthau’s euphemistic observation that: 
it is the measure of the degree to which political science in America meets the 
needs of society rather than its moral commitment to the truth that it is not 
only eminently respectable and popular but — what is worse — that it is 
also widely regarded with indifference [p. 72]. 

Are political scientists really both respectable and popular? 
GLENDON A. SCHUBERT 

Professor of Political Science 

Michigan State University 
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Explorations in Role Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency 
Role. By Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander W. McEach- 
ern. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 379 pp. $8.75. 

This first book-length report on the School Executive Studies, a 
research program initiated at Harvard University in 1952, discusses 
the theoretical and operational problems of role analysis and sum- 
marizes a set of empirical studies which purportedly illustrate the 
theoretical issues. The research is focused upon the difference between 
the school superintendent’s perception of his role and his board mem- 
bers’ beliefs about how he should behave. The authors are disturbed by 
the postulate of role consensus and complain that Linton and others 
have built into the definition of the role concept an assumption of 
role consensus. Gross and his colleagues contend that this assumption 
ignores the possible significance of using consensus, or degree of con- 
sensus, as a variable for social science inquiry. The bulk of the book 
is devoted to an analysis of role consensus. To what extent do board 
members agree on how the superintendent should behave? To what 
extent do the superintendents agree with the board members’ expecta- 
tions? The authors find that the board members do not agree on how 
they expect the superintendent to behave; hence the book’s major 
conclusion is that the assumption of consensus on role definition is 
untenable for the position of school superintendent. The conclusion 
can, of course, be generalized to other occupational roles, but its 
importance as a contribution to a scientific understanding of adminis- 
tration is dubious. Nor is this finding either profound or new; it has 
been reported before, but usually as only a minor item whose obvious- 
ness did not merit belaboring. 

The authors also essay a theory of role conflict resolution which 
includes as its major variables the perceived legitimacy of the expecta- 
tions, the perceived sanctions resulting from nonconformity to them, 
the orientation of the actor to these legitimacy and sanctions dimen- 
sions, and his behavior. As Lawrence J. Henderson illustrated alge- 
braically in his well-known letter to Chester Barnard, there is a sharp 
limit on the number of steps in deductive reasoning which can be 
relied on without correction for, or checking with, the facts. Gross and 
his colleagues have evidently chosen to ignore this limit; yet even if 
we accept their tenuous reasoning, we cannot overlook the confound- 
ing among their four major variables. The variables do not include a 
measure of behavior, but only a statement of how each superintendent 
claims he would behave under specified circumstances. The “theory” 
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may test the consistency in the superintendent's analysis of what he 
would do under prescribed conditions and may even identify some 
factors which coerce his decisions, but the “theory” provides only 
inferences on how the superintendent actually resolves his role 
conflicts. 

The investigators used lengthy interviews and a battery of question- 
1aires to gather information from 105 Massachusetts superintendents 
and their 517 school board members. The research procedures are care- 
fully described, primary data are reported item by item, and opera- 
tional definitions are painstakingly delineated. But the fastidiousness 
with which a concept is defined does not automatically invest the con- 
cept with meaning, apart from the operational meaning of the 
definition itself. In proposing a “language for role analysis,” the authors 
shuffle words. They state the concepts clearly enough but neglect to 
show their significance; they fail to indicate what can be done with the 
proposed formulation that cannot be done without it. In his recent 
critique of the Administrative Science Quarterly, Kenneth Boulding 
has castigated those investigators who are obsessed by “data fixation.” 
The authors of this book couple data fixation with definition fixation. 

Three examples will show why the statistical treatment of data does 
not strengthen one’s confidence in the authors’ conclusions. First, the 
investigators compare the replies of two groups of respondents on a set 
of questionnaire items (Chapters VIII and IX) and compute for each 
item the critical ratio and p value. But not content with this, the 
authors then count the number of items for which the direction of 
difference is in keeping with each stated hypothesis and apply a sign 
test to this count—insensible to the fact that the sign test is applicable 
only to independent categories, whereas the scores on various items 
answered by the same respondents are obviously intercorrelated. Sec- 
ond, the writers explain why they “did not hesitate to use one-tailed 
tests of significance whenever they were appropriate” (p. 84). However, 
the text is not consistent in indicating when a one-tailed or a two-tailed 
‘appropriate” 


test is being used, and since the authors do not define the 
condition for a one-tailed test, their use of it could be misperceived 
as opportunistic. Third, the authors repeatedly report correlations 
between confounded variables and yet seem completely unaware of the 
significance of this confounding. For example, the correlation of .60 
between “School Board Conformity” and “Superintendent's Job Satis- 
faction” (p. 234) seems impressive until one realizes that the “School 
Board Conformity” score was obtained by asking the superintendent 
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how the board behaved in respect to selected questionnaire items, keyed 
according to the expectations agreed upon by a group of school 
superintendents. 

The prolixity of the authors’ style is matched only by its dullness. 
The writing is pompous and is replete with jargon. The authors glibly 
convert nouns into adjectives and unerringly choose weak, inert verbs 
in preference to strong, active ones. For example, in the first twenty-five 
lines on page 320, the words “involved” or “involving” are repeated 
five times. To stay with this book, a reader needs a strong sense of duty. 
This is the first book on the School Executive Studies; Gross has 
promised at least two more. 

ANDREW W. 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 


A Reply to Professor Halpin’s Review of 
Explorations in Role Analysts 


Halpin’s formulation of the “major conclusion” of Explorations indi- 
cates his failure to comprehend either the empirical findings or the 
theoretical conclusions of the role consensus chapters. The major con- 
clusions emerged from the tests of a number of hypotheses developed 
(1) to account for disagreements on role definition in formal organiza- 
tions and (2) to isolate determinants and consequences of differential 
role consensus in small social systems. Three of the sixteen hypotheses 
examined were: 

In specifying the division of responsibility between a subordinate and 
superordinate, incumbents of each of these positions will assign more respon 
sibility to their own position than incumbents of the other position will assign 
to it. 

The longer the members of a social system have interacted with one another, 
the more consensus they will have on the expectations they apply to incum- 
bents of positions in that social system. 

The more consensus they have on the expectations for their own and the 
others’ positions, the more gratification members of a group will derive from 
the occupancy of their positions. 


It is indeed surprising that Halpin fails to mention even one of the 
sixteen hypotheses since the findings pertaining to them constitute the 


~ 
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major results of the role consensus chapters. What Halpin takes as 
the major conclusion is the starting point for the analysis, not the end. 
After the assumption of role consensus is questioned and found unten- 
able, the major effort of the analysis is to delineate the determinants 
and consequences of consensus as a variable. Since lack of “consensus 
on role definition” was directly or indirectly involved in each of the 
hypotheses, several chapters begin with findings about the extent of 
disagreement (1) between superintendents and school board members, 
(2) among superintendents, or (3) among school board members. To 
view one of these initial findings as the major finding of the book and 
to conclude that a tested assumption underlying the analyses represents 
the “major conclusion” of Explorations is to display a complete mis- 
understanding of the basic objectives and conclusions of the role 
consensus analyses. 

Nor can we agree with Halpin’s view of the generalizability of the 
“major conclusion” when he states that “the conclusion [that the 
assumption of consensus on role definition is untenable] can, of course, 
be generalized to other occupational roles.” It is our view that the 
degree of consensus on role definition on any occupational role is an 
empirical question, and generalizations about it should not be based 
on speculative pronouncements. 

Our reactions to Halpin’s comments about the theory of role conflict 
resolution are as follows: (1) When a reviewer asserts that the deduc 
tive reasoning used in the development of a theory is tenuous, it would 
seem appropriate for him to make some effort to show why he questions 
it. Since Halpin fails to substantiate his global charge, we feel that his 
criticism is, at best, very tenuous. 

(2) Since the theory leads to a series of predictions about how indi- 
viduals behave when they are exposed to conflicting expectations, Hal- 
pin’s statement that “the ‘theory’ provides only inferences on how the 
superintendent actually resolves his role conflicts” is in error. 

(3) Halpin asserts, “We cannot overlook the confounding among 
their four major variables. The variables do not include a measure of 
behavior, but only a statement of how each superintendent claims he 
would behave under specified circumstances.” What Halpin means by 
“confounding” is not clear since his use of this term does not correspond 
to its well-established technical meaning. The substance of his charge 
seems to be that although the theory requires a measure of behavior, 
the operational definition of behavior used represents a statement of 
“how each superintendent claims he would behave under specified 
circumstances” (italics ours). How Halpin came to this conclusion is 
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difficult to understand since on pages 261-262, 266-267, 270-272, and 
274 the ways the superintendents actually did resolve four conflict 
situations are reported, and, as indicated on page 296, these reported 
behaviors constitute the data used to test the accuracy of the predic- 
tions derived from the theory of role conflict resolution. 

It is difficult to reconcile Halpin’s reaction to the family of role con- 
cepts used in Explorations with the following comments of another 
reviewer: “Despite the fact that the authors treat a large mass of empir- 
ical data, the emphasis of the book is clearly theoretical. In this regard, 
the authors first provide thorough but succinct discussions of their key 
concepts and then strike out in new directions. In so doing they extend 
the usefulness of the concepts of role analysis for social scientists” 
(review by John K. Hemphill in Science, 127 (April 25, 1958), 979-980). 

Halpin’s criticism of our use of the sign test is inappropriate for two 
reasons. First, he failed to note the explicit statement in Explorations 
(p. 124): “The test of whether the number of correct predictions differs 
significantly from what would be expected by chance used throughout 
the volume was a sign test, using the table of binomial coefficients.” 
Second, his criticism indicates a misunderstanding of the legitimate 
uses of the sign test. The sign test is based on the model of the binomial 
distribution which reports the relative frequencies of the possible 
events under the binomial hypothesis. There are two aspects of repli- 
cation which can be investigated. The first is replication over individu- 
als on the same content; the second is replication over content among 
the same individuals. The application of the sign test in Explorations 
is to content, not to individuals, a distinction Halpin unfortunately 
failed to make. 

Halpin’s charge that our use of the one-tailed test “could be mis- 
perceived as opportunistic” is without foundation. Contrary to his 
assertion, the basic reason for the use of one-tailed tests was stated 
(direction incorporated in the hypotheses—see p. 84). Since direction 
was incorporated in the great majority of the explicitly stated hypothe- 
ses in Explorations, we used the one-tailed test in most of our analyses. 
Where the analysis was not based on a directional hypothesis, or in the 
few cases where no hypothesis was stated, it of course was only appro- 
priate to use, and we consistently did use, a two-tailed test. A careful 
reading of the text and tables by the reviewer would have precluded 
this inappropriate criticism. 

In his global charge about “correlations between confounded vari- 
ables” Halpin uses as an example the correlation of .60 between school 
board conformity and a superintendent’s job satisfaction. The hypothe- 
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sis being tested was as follows: “In social systems in which a subordi- 
nate is a member of a profession and his superordinate is not, the extent 
to which the superordinate conforms to the standards of this profession 
will be positively related to the subordinate’s job satisfaction” (p. 233). 
Halpin’s use of the term “confounded” is once again not clear. If his 
objection is to the fact that the “standards component” of school board 
conformity was based on the expectations agreed upon by a group of 
school superintendents, it is groundless because only from school super- 
intendents can we learn the expectations of their profession. If his 
objection is to the fact that the superintendents’ descriptions of specific 
school board behaviors were used, he should carefully read pages 227- 
230 in which the validity and reliability of this measure is assessed. For 
example, on page 227 it is stated: 

These scores do not represent an attempt on the part of the superintendents 
to evaluate their boards against “professional norms.” The superintendents 
did not have available the information on the basis of which we have defined 
“professional norms,” and indirectly, this conformity measure: they did not 
know what the distribution of all superintendents’ expectation responses 


would be 


The variables required to test the hypothesis were a measure of a super- 
ordinate’s conformity to professional standards and a measure of the 
job satisfaction of their subordinate. The operational definitions of 
these measures were independently obtained and described fully. 

NEAL Gross 

Warp S. MASson 

ALEXANDER W. McCEACHERN 


Managing Geographically Decentralized Companies. By Geo. Albert 
Smith, Jr. Boston: Division of Research, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, 1958. 185 pp. $3.50. 


Business concerns that conduct geographically dispersed operations 
(e.g., factories, sales offices, and hotels) have the administrative prob- 
lems common to all business concerns plus the special problems arising 
from geographical dispersion. Endemic to the special setting, says the 
author, are executive dissatisfaction with the organizational arrange- 
ments, no matter what they are, and special opportunities for friction, 
disagreement, and misunderstanding. Professor Smith has undertaken 
to counsel executives on how to attack the organizational problems and 
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how to live with the fact that some of the most important problems 
elude definitive solution. 

His initial plea is for clarity in use of such terms as “centralization” 
and “decentralization,” “delegation,” “staff,” and “line”; for the state- 
ment of problems in noncommitting terms (e.g., not “how to decen- 
tralize,” but “how to allocate authorities between headquarters and 
local offices”); and for caution in generalization. While “there is no 
such thing as a common pattern” of organizational arrangements, Smith 
describes four basic patterns of organization for geographically dis- 
persed companies: management by functions, by geographical divisions, 
by product divisions, and by some combination of these. Although field 
operations take place under all these patterns, the most difficult organi- 
zational problems occur under the geographical-division pattern, 
because of a four-tiered executive hierarchy, because of conflict between 
the geographical division heads on the one hand and the functional 
specialists at headquarters and in the geographical divisions on the 
other, and because of spatial distance. 

Allocation of powers and responsibilities between headquarters and 
the local levels must reflect the “basic economic and competitive facts,” 
but in deciding on allocation of a function “there is no common pat- 
tern, no general rule. The answer depends on the company’s own 
particular strategy of competition.” This allocation of functions can 
best be approached through detailed analysis of the performance, super- 
vision, coordination, and control phases of each function, for it is these 
several phases, rather than the whole function, that need to be allo 
cated. Detailed organization planning calls for judgments about the 
size of the executive staff, especially at headquarters, and for efforts to 
define sharply the scone of authority of each job and its relations to 
other jobs. The problem of manning the organization induces the 
author to describe the qualifications needed by chief executives, by 
central functional officers, by local managers, and by local functional 
officers. He also cautions on the limits to executive mobility, noting 
that change of status is a greater hazard than change of function. How 
‘0° chief executive can co-ordinate and control his organization, espe- 
ciaily branch offices, what human problems he should accept as “hard 
or impossible to solve,” and what human problems are eradicable are 
examined in order. Finally, Smith sets forth ways of developing, 
explaining, and effecting organizational change. 

Acceptance of the generalizations advanced in the book must rest 
largely on simple confidence in the author and his assurance that the 
conclusions flow from twenty-five years of experience and study, from 
intensive analysis of at least a score of companies, and from close 
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contact with a dozen of them for periods of ten to twenty-five years. 
As Smith says, “Generalization based on such a sample cannot be 
regarded as scientifically verified.” He concedes that the frequently 
interpolated thumbnail sketches of one or another company’s experi- 
ence, eight companies constituting the “bank” of experience most fre- 
quently drawn on, are illustrative rather than validative in character. 
In addition to his work with business concerns, the author has exam- 
ined governmental, religious, and educational organizations, though at 
no point in the book can one discern the influence of their experience. 

The net result in this volume is “tendencies and appearances,” “opin- 
ions but not certitudes, probabilities but not proof.” This, the author 
says, would be true of almost any observations about social or business 
phenomena. His methodological statement concludes, “Whether the 
ideas are useful or not depends on how successfully they work when put 
into practice, not on how exhaustively they are supported by research.” 
The difficulty with this position is, of course, that research could dis- 
close the successes and failures of the ideas, isolate the variables affect- 
ing the results, and permit refinement of the ideas themselves. 

There is a place in the development of the social sciences for the 
recording and communication of hunches and educated guesses, partic- 
ularly when they are the yield of years of rubbing against reality in a 
field sufficiently limited to permit cumulation of interrelated observa- 
tions. Unfortunately the book under review is not a mode] of this 
kind of service. It is peculiarly a statement of personal views that seems 
to draw little on the findings of others either for confirmation or differ- 
entiation. The book loses some strength by the author’s seeming reluc- 
tance to dig deeply at any but a few points. Even his judiciousness and 
moderation in generalization, admirable qualities though these are, 
are further debilitating, for many of the generalizations are made to 
seem commonplace, while the more interesting issues are gingerly left 
for each company to work out on its own. Furthermore, quite readily 
acceptable general propositions are tiresomely repeated four times— 
in the Introduction, in the body of the relevant chapter, in the summary 
of that chapter, and in the final chapter entitled “Summary.” 

No doubt a number of executives of geographically dispersed com- 
panies—and they are the readers to whom the book is specifically 
addressed—will find much to profit from. And students of public 
administration may draw the comforting conclusion that governmental 
field administration is not inferior to field administration in the 
business world. James W. Fester 
Professor of Government 
Yale Universi 
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A Philosophy of Administration: Toward Creative Growth. By Mar- 
shall E. Dimock. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 176 pp. 
$3.50. 


This book is a collection of eighteen essays in the form of lay sermons 
on such themes as strategy, balance, ethics, decisions, motivation, and 
survival. Written mainly for practical administrators who want to 
compare their ideas and experience with those of someone else, the 
successive chapters are designed to elaborate Dimock’s philosophy of 
administration, a philosophy of creative growth that aims “to discover 
the principles of human action and conduct which promote institu- 
tional vitality and the good life.” 

The task is both to provide a stimulus to fruitful research and to 
furnish valid guides to proper action. Dimock starts by posing five tests 
which a “viable philosophy” should meet. First, a philosophy must be 
inclusive; “we must be sure that al] elements entering into administra- 
tive action are brought into focus.” Secondly, a philosophy must inte- 
grate all elements; “everything that is involved...must be added up 
completely and accurately.” Taken literally, these two tests are formid- 
able hurdles for any would-be viable philosophy. Fortunately Dimock 
gives us three more tests, which make the task easier. Thus, thirdly, we 
should start “with a suspicion of purist consistency” while seeking to 
develop principles as valid guides to action. And fourthly, in studying 
administrative problems we should avoid the self-defeating effort of 
trying rigorously to distinguish ends and means, since their skillful 
fusion is the test of administrative excellence. In other words, an inclu- 
sive and integrated philosophy need not be consistent and probably 
should blur rather than sharpen distinctions about instrumental rela- 
tionships. Fifthly, Dimock feels that a philosophy of administration 
should be thought through so that it constitutes “a grand total which 
exceeds the sum of its parts.” Everything is to be added up completely 
and accurately, however inextricably fused together most elements may 
be. In doing so, however, we need not feel confined in the name of 
purist consistency to conclusions that satisfy the rules of elementary 
logic. 

Dimock believes that the only sure way to keep an organization viable 
and progressive is “to give people at all levels a sense of mission, an 
understanding of interrelations, and a compelling sense of overall 
objectives and values.” All attempts to secure segmentalized contribu- 
tions to organized processes from employees who participate for their 
own private reasons are undesirable and tend to create bureaucracy as 
Max Weber conceived it. Dimock’s philosophy seems to be that organi- 
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zation need not rest—ultimately cannot rest—on a system of material 
and tangible rewards for services rendered. Rather it requires some- 
thing like the spirit of the postal service code: neither snow, nor rain, 
nor heat nor gloom of night stays these couriers. . . 

Dimock’s book is a militant and evangelical guide to “proper” 
administrative action, as he conceives it. By the same token, it is not 
much of a stimulus to fruitful research. 

DWwAINE MARVICK 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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An Analysis of Decisions. M. E. Salveson. Management Science, 
4 (April 1958), 202-217. Available from the Business Manager, The 
Institute of Management Sciences, Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Single copy, $2.50. 


Most analyses of decision making define decision as choosing from 
among alternative courses of action. The criterion of choice is usually 
assumed to be some function of probability and utility of the different 
outcomes associated with each course of action. It is shown here that 
decision is more realistically concerned with constructive, purposive, 
or creative aspects of human behavior. In addition to the usual decis- 
ions of action, other classes of decision include decisions of understand 
ing, of recognition, and of enterprise. These classes are interdependent 
and their members interrelated in any realistic solution. Organization 
planning is shown to be concerned largely with interrelating decisions 
and with providing criteria for decision. The quality of organization 
planning affects the quality of decisions, the degree of human satis- 
faction, and the effectiveness of the organization. 


Business and Public Administration. Gordon Huson. The Business 
Quarterly, 22 (Winter 1957), 389-397. Available from the Business 
Quarterly, School of Business Administration, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Can. Single copy, $1.50. 

This article compares business and public administration with regard 
to administrative similarities and differences, and also with regard to 
the change in business attitudes concerning social responsibility that 
has taken place in recent times. Business has come to the point where 
it is thinking far in advance and is planning in terms of social interest. 
Formerly government was considerably ahead in this case. Much of this 
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changed attitude in business appears to be due to three factors: the 
teaching of business administration in universities, considerable 
research in the field financed by business, and the recruiting by busi- 
ness of top students from graduating classes. Similarities in adminis- 
tration exist in organization, staff departments, and in personnel 
administration. Differences exist in such areas as employee benefits and 
suggestion systems. The author concludes that there is a constant need 
for both business and government to co-operate with and learn from 
each other. 


Changing Patterns in the Philosophy of Management. Carl F. Stover. 
Public Administration Review, 18 (Winter 1958), 21-28. Available 
from The American Society for Public Administration, 6042 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $2.00. 

Every manager can be said to have a philosophy, but in most cases 
today it is nonsystematic, nonintegrated, contradictory, and incon- 
sistent. Following his definition of philosophy as being a “system of 
ideas” and an outline of its meaning, the writer gives some examples 
of correct and erroneous philosophies in practice, thereby raising the 
question of values and their alienation from factual elements in the 
effort to turn the study of administration into a science. A comparison 
of former methods of management with modern trends is given, and 
the author states that losing the value element in the “folklore” type 
of management is not advisable. A condensed view of administrative 
development is given with the conclusion stressing the human element 
in management and its importance in conjunction with all the other 
aspects of good, dynamic management, preferably to be applied in the 
light of a sound managerial philosophy. 


Compensating the Manager Overseas. James E. Boyce. The Man- 
agement Review, 47 (July 1958), 79-81. Available from The Amer- 
ican Management Association, Inc., 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y. Single copy, $1.00. 

Based on a procedure started many years ago by the oil companies, 
American personnel working overseas are paid amounts which total 
up to a sizable sum and mean quite an expenditure for the company 
incurring the cost. The compensation may take any number of forms 
such as an overseas premium or various cost-of-living, housing, and 
education allowances. These compensations may amount to 25, 30, or 
sometimes even 50 per cent of the person’s basic salary. The author 
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points out a number of ways to keep these compensations in check and, 
in particular, suggests that companies could prepare a cost-of-living 
index of their own and compare it with the index in the United States. 
He also pointed out that an American will generally want housing 
abroad comparable to what he had in America, which means that he 
will have to pay double or triple the amount previously paid. A number 
of solutions are suggested to this problem, and in conclusion it is stated 
that expenditures for supporting American personnel overseas could 
be kept down without affecting the good will and interest these workers 
have for their companies. 


Economics and the Educational Administrator. Memo Lovenstein. 
Columbus, Ohio, 1958. 171 pp. Available from the College of 
Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Single 
Copy, $2.00. 

This monograph presents an economist’s view of school administra- 
tors’ understanding of economics, which he considers inadequate. This 
is particularly serious for schoo] administrators and for the students 
who take courses in economics. The number of these students is discon- 
certingly low, and the author points out that according to a survey 
conducted by the Brookings Institution in 1951 less than 5 per cent of 
high school students, not counting those that drop out, take a course 
in economics. He attributes this to an improper approach to the instruc- 
tion of economics, an inadequacy of instructors, and textbooks which 
tend to be too theoretical and abstract. 

The monograph deals first with introducing the shortcomings of 
present day economic instruction and ends by presenting economics as 
a problem area, emphasizing the interrelationships of economics and 
education and affirming that its teaching should be based on sound 
educational concepts of learning and retention. Next, the author out- 
lines a short course in the field of the principles of economics. The 
author divides the subject into three groups of ideas (1) Scarcity (2) 
Flows and (3) Economic Systems and deals with each area in concise 
language with abstractions kept to the minimum. 

A school administrator, the author maintains, must understand the 
field’s major concepts and their relationship before he can use econom- 
ics. The student who masters these and sees the chance of development 
clearly enough will comprehend the nature and content of economic 
reasoning. To appreciate the nature of economics as a discipline, it is 
helpful to recognize that the whole field of relationships constitutes a 
problem area. The implications of scarcity, flows, and systems present 
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the problems. Finally, the author recommends a course in economics, 
outlining it in two aspects—the first one being an introductory course 
dealing with major concepts, followed by the meaningful presentation 
of these concepts in terms of the general economy and their relevance 
for the special duties of the school administrator. 


Evidence and Procedure Characteristics of Reliable Propositions in 
Social Science. Robert C. Hanson. The American Journal of 
Sociology, 63 (Jan. 1958), 357-371. Available from The American 
Journal of Sociology, 1126 East 59th Street, The University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $1.75. 

The article reflects the differences in research procedures as they 
affect the reliability of propositions put forward in American social- 
science research journals. The survey includes information on 120 
independently tested propositions. It is found that, when more reliable 
propositions were identified by their confirmation in independent 
replication tests, the original formulations of these propositions proved 
to include the following evidence and procedure characteristics: (1) 
data put forward interpreting all concepts in the propositions, (2) 
“large” amount of evidence, (3) an initially abstract, “organized” form 
of data, (4) procedure of selection on a systematic scale, (5) quantita- 
tive analysis of data, and an explicit criterion of confirmation. 


Job Stress and the Executive: The Myth of the Martyred Manager. 
Auren Uris. The Management Review, 47 (May 1958), 4-12. Avail- 
able from The American Management Association, Inc., 1515 Broad- 
way, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. Single copy, $1.00. 

A growing concept today is that an executive is so pressured and 
driven in the course of his job that he develops into a nervous wreck 
at forty anc a corpse at forty-five. The author tries to shatter the well- 
established myth by quoting a number of medical authorities and a few 
specimens of executives. Poor health seems to result not so much from 
pressure but simply from being under the persuasion of the popular 
image of a hypochondriac manager. The new executive, far from being 
weighed down to the extent of a nervous breakdown, can benefit from 
the trials and errors of his predecessors in the twenties and thirties, 
who really had problems. He has a set pattern and methods to rely on 
and does not decide on hunch as in the past. Furthermore, the benefits 
he derives from his job in the way of salary, social status and security, 
and general satisfaction makes his lot a truly enviable one. 
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The author concludes that today’s executive generally has the ability 
to adjust to changing situations and will therefore not mind the pres- 
sure of his work. 


Job Stress and the Executive: 6000 Managers Report Their Experi- 
ence. A survey conducted by the Life Extension Foundation. The 
Management Review, 47 (May 1958), 13-22. Available from The 
American Management Association, Inc., 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. Single copy, $1.00. 

This article reflects mainly the findings of the Life Extension Foun- 
dation as a result of its extensive survey of 10,000 business executives, 
designed to gather information as to whether today’s executive is 
bogged down with work. The replies to a series of questions put to 
these men, 6,013 of whom returned complete replies, show that job 
stress on the executive has been and is being greatly exaggerated. The 
stress is not so much external as it is internal, within the man’s 


personality and mind. 


Labor Relations in Soviet Factories. Emily Clark Brown. Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, 11 (Jan. 1958), 183-202. Available 
from New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Single copy, $1.75. 

An interesting study of industrial and labor relations in Soviet Russia 
today is given. Although it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
accurate information regarding the Soviet labor situation and especial- 
ly such a touchy matter as relations between factory workers and admin- 
istrators, the author has had the good fortune of obtaining firsthand, 
on-the-spot information which throws light on the current labor situ- 
ation in Soviet Russia. 

In brief, there seems to be a triangle of forces in the Russian factory, 
namely, the administration, the labor force, and the local labor union. 
The labor unions and the administrative body co-operate in producing 
the maximum amount of goods, taking such things as cost, employee 
fatigue, and efficiency into consideration. 

Wages are determined according to an hourly and piece rate, which 
has to be approved by the labor union before administration can put 
it into effect. Often suggestions for improvement are made by the work- 
ers themselves, and the managers are held responsible for the consider- 
ation of these suggestions, and their adoption should they contribute to 
the performance of the factory. 

In essence the Soviet trade union has the responsibility of promoting 
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the interests of production by educating, leading, and convincing the 
workers and pushing them, if necessary, toward the achievement of this 
goal. The union also negotiates with management on improvements 
affecting production and checks on the observance by management of 
its obligations in the field of production, labor legislation, and the 
rights of workers under the law and the collective contract. As the 
author states in her conclusion, it is difficult to assess how effectively 
worker grievances are dealt with in present-day Russia. Nevertheless 
the article clarifies greatly a social topic which for the most part is still 
a mystery to social scientists this side of the iron curtain. 


Max Weber’s Two Conceptions of Bureaucracy. Helen Constas. The 
American Journal of Sociology, 63 (Jan. 1958), 400-410. Available 
from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Single copy, $1.75. 

The author delves into Max Weber's ‘““T'wo Conceptions of Bureauc- 
racy” by pointing out the examples of Pharaonic Egypt, Incan Peru, 
and the modern Soviet Union as cases of a “charismatic” bureaucracy 
which have never transformed themselves into the legal, rational type 
of bureaucracy current in western democracies. Thus she adroitly 
brings to light one shortcoming in Max Weber's theory and further 
suggests that charismatic bureaucracies are ends in themselves in con- 
trast to legal-rational bureaucracies, which can be democratically con- 
trolled and are more rational. 


The Nature of Administrative Loyalty. T. W. Fletcher. Public 
Administration Review, 18 (Winter 1958), 37-43. Available from 
The American Society for Public Administration, 6042 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $2.00. 


The question of loyalty to an organization by its various affiliates is 
one which is often debated and, indeed, it can at times be one of the 
more sizable headaches a company may have to suffer. 

What are loyalties? What part do loyalties play in an individual's 
life? Are they purely unilateral or are they based primarily on a give- 
and-take concept? The writer begins by answering these questions in 
lucid terms and then goes on to define administrative loyalty and its 
centers of identification. The question is put as to how the inner 
emotional needs of the healthy individual can be expressed through 
channels that will contribute most effectively to self-realization and to 
the needs of the society he serves. 

Following the trend of the article, conflicts between the individual 
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on the one hand and superiors, subordinates, and the community on 
the other are shown to affect loyalty to a great extent and to make it a 
dilemma for many administrators and employees. Of course adminis- 
trative loyalty must have an ethical base, and having one would 
make the question of conflicts lose some of its importance. The article 
concludes with a number of mediums for the development of 
administrative loyalty. 


Organization in Business. An address by Colonel Lyndall Urwick. 
Occasional Papers on Business Management, No. 2. 20 pp. Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
April, 1957. No price given. 

This address concerns the organizational dilemma in administration. 
After a definition of the meaning of organization and a criticism of a 
number of present-day definitions of it, Urwick answers some of the 
critics of organizations and administration who state that organization 
is not a science; that its principles are inexact because no empirical tests 
can be applied to them. The author does not dispute that fact. Never- 
theless, he adds that both group organization and the psychology on 
which it is based are very new fields of study and that it will take more 
time, perhaps a few decades, to develop trusted principles of empirical 
values. While we have to be aware of the limitation of the knowledge 
of organization which we have today, a lot can be learned from 
experience. 

Urwick lists ten principles (defined as “approximate or probable 
anticipations”) of organization substantiated by examples from his 
personal experience. One highlight of the article is the defense of the 
principles of specialization and co-ordination which Simon had criti- 
cized as being proverbs. He feels that specialization applies to the 
individual task, whereas co-ordination applies to the relating of tasks 
to each other. One final point is the necessity of a staff for top execu- 
tives to carry out certain official duties that would enable them to dis- 
charge their other more important missions more effectively. In this 
respect Urwick sees the army as a more advanced form of organization 
than business, since in the army status and duty are completely 
separated. 


The Select Committee on the Nationalized Industries. Ernest Davies. 
The Political Quarierly, 29 (Oct.-Dec. 1958), 378-388. Available 
from Stevens and Sons Ltd., 119-120 Chancery Lane, London W. C. 2. 
Single copy, 7s 6d. 
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This essay illustrates some of the problems that face a country which 
operates on the precepts of a socialistic pattern, Great Britain in par- 
ticular. The Select Committee on Nationalized Industries was formed 
to control and report the activities of the various boards of nationalized 
industries and their relationship with government departments, with 
the understanding that the committee would use the utmost discretion 
in the field of governmental jurisdiction over the boards. The main 
purpose, however, is to make reports to Parliament and thus provide 
public accountability. 

The article treats broadly some of the difficulties encountered by the 
committee as it attempts to carry out its duties without alienating the 
government. A major difficulty is to steer clear of prejudices, avoiding 
being too much in favor of nationalization or too definitely against it. 
The committee seems to have accomplished this very well. Two reports 
have been written near the date of this article’s publication, and valu- 
able recommendations are contained in them. It is interesting to note 
the effect of a bureaucratic organization such as the British govern- 
ment on one or two recommendations of the committee. When a recom 
mendation is made for a change in the system of assessment of coal 
prices depriving the Minister of Power of the final word on coal prices, 
it is not considered. The author concludes that the committee is doing 
a good job of controlling, supervising, and reporting pertinent and 


relevant facts to Parliament and the people. 


Selective Perception: A Note on the Departmental Identifications of 
Executives. DeWitt C. Anderson and Herbert A. Simon. Soci- 
ometry, 21 (June 1958), 140-145. Available from Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr., Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Single copy, $2.50. 

An executive faced by a certain situation will perceive those aspects 
of the situation which relate directly to his own field of activity. Pre 
sented with a rather complex stimulus or situation, he will perceive 
what he is ready to perceive; in other words his perception will be 


determined largely by what is “in” him as the subject and less by what 
is in the stimulus. The authors conducted a test given to a group of 
twenty-five executives of varied specializations. The group was pre- 
sented a case in which they had to recognize the problem with which 
a new company president would have to deal first. The results showed 
that diverse departmental executives recognized the main problem as 
one related to their specific fields of activity. 
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Social Structure and Interpersonal Communication. Otto Larsen and 
Richard J. Hill. The American Journal of Sociology, 68 (March 
1958), 497-506. Available from The American Journal of Sociology, 
1126 East 59th Street, The University of Chicago 37, Ill. Single 
copy, $1.75. 

In the opinion of certain social psychologists, when a number of 
people come together for the first time the process of communication 
is liable to reflect influences immediate to the situation, the task, and 
the personal characteristics of the interacting individuals. No com- 
munication “pattern” of any definition is seen to emerge. As group 
structures stabilize, however, it is believed that the lines of communi- 
cation get to be more and more predictable in terms of the reciprocal 
relationships of the members. Muzafer Sherif, in discussing this process, 
contrasts communication in “transitory togetherness situations” with 
that in “stabilized group structures,” taking note of the fact that the 
“formation of a status hierarchy tends to polarize communication in 
the direction of the upper status levels.” 

The present paper deals with a study on two groups of boys attend- 
ing summer camp. One group, the smaller in size, has a formal social 
structure, i.e., the members of the group are for the most part 
acquainted with each other. In the larger second group we have the 
opposite situation. The sociometric conclusions obtained generally 
support the theory outlined in the previous paragraph. Message starters 
in the experiment were selected according to their position in the social 
structure. The findings suggest ways in which the spread of information 
may be guided by consideration of social status. 
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